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PEEFAOE. 



Iv preparing the present Volume for the jpress^ great 
e&re has been taken to exclude every thing with which 
the public were previously acquainted ; for, notwith. 
standing all the ingenious expedients of the culinary 
arty we fear our homely national apothegm will still 
holdtrue^ that ** Cauld kail het again is aye pat-tasted/' 
which is equivalent to intimating in the English tongue> 
that no art of the cook can disguise a dish presented a 
second time at table. Such anecdotes and stories as 
have before appeared in type, obtained only a local 
currency; but the reception given to them in this 
neighbourhood^ induced us to believe that the world 
would also acknowledge them to be the sterling mint- 
age of the brain, and would aid in giving them a 
wide^ circulation. No expression or allusion having 
the least tendency to offend correct morals has been 
admitted. Our object was to " point a moral," as well 
as to >' adorn a tale." 



VI PREFACE. 

We should be guilty of great ingratitude^ did we not 
acknowledge the assistance received from all quarters 
in the " Land of Cakes," without which we fear our 
pages would have wanted much of the racy humour 
which the public admits they possess. In particular 
do we owe our thanks to Dr. Andrew Crawpdbd, 
Lochwinnoch> who furnished many of the anecdotes^ 
and almost the whole Glossary, or '* Key to the Pas- 
sage." The terms and illustrations with the initial X. 
are from his pen. 

Th£ Editor. 
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TBBRBT.WALTGBDtroLOPwasmimsterinoDeoftbechaTcbes, 
DnmlHeg, belongiDg to the Sjnod oftbe Relief, now joined with 
the Secesfuon Cburcb^ and taking the asjne oF tbe United Pres- 
bjteciaa Church. Mr D, yiaa a gentleman of the most facetious 
tnm in conyereation ; bis wit and homonr are known over the 
whole cbnrob with which be was connected. He oa]y died 
within these few jears (1S5S). 

Mh Duklop was retarning one evening ftom visiting some 
TamilieB in tbe coontrj, and as be approached the town, ho 
observed an oldish dame in a towering passion at some geese 
who bad taken lihertics in a field of onts. With upiiHed hands 
she cried, " Deil ohoke you, je lang neckit brutes, brokin' the 
gold cran that g^t !" Mr D, passed on without taking notice 
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of the offendve expression. He had not proceeded &x when he 
came up to a man whose attire and occupation proclaimed his 
country and his craft. " Come out," cried Paddy to a drove of 
grunters who had trespassed on a field of oats ; '* come ont, ye 
thundering thieves, from the corn — ^your mouth's nothing to 
what yon are putting under your feet. May Ouid Nick take ye 
by the throat, and choke ye in a moment, every robber of ye !** 
Mr D. could not allow the second reference to pass unnoticed, 
and, with his usual caustic humour apologised, " Ye maun excuse 
him for a wee ; he's thrang, as I passed, choking some geeae 
east the road a bit, but I hae nae doubt he'll be wi' ye imme- 
diately." 

A GOOD COOK. 

Mb Dunlof was a very decided dissenter, and held and main- 
tained what is called voluntary church principles. Immediately 
ailer the disruption in the Church of Scotland, the late Dr Cook 
of St Andrew's, who was considered the best authority on the 
laws and usages of the National Church of his day, happened to 
be in Dumfries, and one of the town clergy introduced Mr 
Dunlop to him. " I am glad to be introduced to you, Dr Cook ; 
glad to see you ! Really, sir, ye hae been lang cooking at these 
non-intrusionists, but ye hae &irly dished them at last." 

FINB AND CAUTION. 

At the River Btulie Coart in Glasgow, an individual was 
brought to the bar for a breach of the harbour and river police 
regulations. The presiding judge fined the ofiender in half-a-- 
guinea. The culprit, as usual, pled in mitigation of the penalty. 
*' Na, na," said the implacable magistrate, " if ye think it ower 
dear, dinna come back again." 

PETITION AND ANSWER. 

A Toby scion of a worthy parochial clergyman said to his 
father, on the passing of the civic Reform Bill, ** Father, you 
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have been petitioning ever since I recollect for inferior magis- 
trates; you have got your petition answered now." 

AN IRISH QUALIFICATION FOR ClYIC OFFICE. 

^^ Wbll ! what am I to give you for carrying in that waggon 
of coal?** said a gentleman to an Irish burden-bearer of the blaok 
diamond. ''Just what your honor plaises." "Is that yonr 
chaiger "Yes, Sir." « Well, Til give you tenpence." "Ten- 
pence I tenpenoe ! sure your honor would not disgrace yourself 
by giving a tenpenny for carrymg in them cruel load of coals.'* 
" Then 111 just pay you at the rate fixed by the Lord Provost 
and Magistrates ; here it is In this printed book/* taking up the 
Glasgow Directory. " Very well, plaise read it, your honor." 
"For carrying in a waggon load of coal, up two stairs, ten- 
pence." "An* is that printed?" "I have read it to you.** "More 
shame to them ; the Lord Provost and Magbtrates never carried 
coals themselves, or else they would not have ordered only ten- 
pence for such a cruel load of work.*' 

CLEARING SCORES. 

A FEW gentlemen going home from a supper party, ^mongftt 
whom was the late amiable John Xmlah, writer of many very 
popular Scottish songs, were apcosted by Hawkie for the beggar's 
impost. " There's a halfpenny," says Mr Imlah, *' will that do ?" 
" No/' says the coUeetor, " it will not pay for ye a*.** " How 
much, then, are we owing to you ?" "I was looking ower n^ 
books last nicht, and I thii^ you are owing me tippence." " How 
much will you let us off for — past, present, and to oome?" 
" Pope Leo X., in the sixteenth century, commenced the sale of 
indulgences, for the purpose of aggrandising his churchy ^d the 
harlot kbrk never fairly damned hersel* till t^en, and Pm no 
^un tQ follow such an eJKample.** 

A POLITICAL HAT. 

"That's a shocking like hat you have got on your head. 
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Hawkie — ^you never bave anything like a decent one, but that 
is certainly the worst I erer saw on yonr head, or I may say on 
That of any other." ** I got it at Paddy's market/' said the 
wit, '* an' it's made on the sliding scale," said be, taking it ofF 
and lifting ofF the upper portion; ''man, I kent the sliding scale 
afore Peel." 

A beggar's chargb. 

" What will ye charge to teach me the profession of begging, 
Hawkie ? you have been so long prosecuting that business, you 
should be well qualified to teach." "Man," replied Hawkie, 
" ye couldna apply to a better hand : I'll just tak' ye on the 
terms the poor weavers used to tak' their apprentices ; III 
gie the half o' your winning." 

A SECOND INTRODUCTION NECBSSART. 

David Vbdder, who fills several goodly pages in " Whistle- 
binkie" with the effusions of his lyric muse, is a jolly fellow, 
measuring at least a yard across from one shoulder tip to the 
oth^r. Our publisher queried at William Miller, author of 
'* Willie Winkie," what he thought of Mr Yedder, to whom he 
had introduced him ? " He's such a big man, one would need 
to be introduced to bim oftener than ance, or twice either, afore 
you could know him." 

A discharge not sustained. 

Hawkie accosted a gentleman, and held out the shrivelled 
hand. " I have no time just now, Hawkie, to give you any- 
thing." " It canna tak' ye muckle time to gie me a halfpenny." 
" I gave you a penny, Hawkie, just the other day." " Maybe 
ye did, but I'm just as needfu' now as I was then." *' Well ! 
well, there's a halfpenny again." " Tliank ye, Sir ! that clears 
flcores meantime." 
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BBMIXDING OF DSBT. 

" Hab ye ony intention o* paying your debts T* said Hawkie^ 
with that readiness of adapting his address to his customer 
which always distinguished him. " It's hard timeS| Hawkie. 
I can*t afford to give you anything.*' " You're no yoursel' in 
sic drcmnstances : I am on mair than full time, and havena 
half pay." 

A SCOTCH WITNESS. 

At the Glasgow Circuit Court, a few years ago (1852), a trial 
came on of some persons accused of having assaulted and grie- 
vously maltreated an elderly working man, who, with his wife, had 
gone to enjoy the festivities usual at a fair in a village near Dum- 
barton. The assault, from the testimony of the old man, and 
the marks of violence even then visible on his person, seemed to 
have been unprovoked and aggravated. His evidence was cor- 
roborated by that of others who had been present, and espe- 
cially by his wife, who was minutely examined. She was a gash 
country woman, quite at her ease in telling all she had seen and 
heard, and her evidence appeared to satisfy the Court of the 
truth of the charge. In this state of things, the prisoner's counsel 
evidently thought it hopeless to insist on the negative defence 
he had previously made for him, unless he could stultify the 
witness, and destroy the effect of her testimony, by making it 
out that she had been so much under the influence of drink at 
the time, as to have disabled her from observing dittinctly what 
had happened. 

Accordingly the panel's counsel, who was somewhat small in 
size, slender and sallow in complexion, got up from the seat 
occupied by him, which was, as usual, on the side of the bar oppo* 
site to the crown counsel, who had just concluded his examina- 
tion of the witness, and which, rather unfortunately for the con- 
templated aim of the panel's counsel, not only obliged him to 
stand considerably below the witness, who was perched up in the 
witness box close behind, and several feet above him, but forced 
him either to speak with hb back to her, or with upturned 
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fiide-face and averted eyes. These undignified alternatives were 
meantime imposed on him by the crowding of persons around the 
blur at the time, but as if in despair, he boldly tried to make the 
best of it. Assuming an ease which he could scarcely feel, and 
without looking up to her, he called out in an affectedly fine 
English style, — 

" Well, Missis, you say you were at Renton last fair day ; 
pray let me know at what hour you got there ?** 

The witness, not perceiving the counsel immediately under 
where she was standing, but hearing a voice, gazed wildly around, 
as if at a loss to discover whence it came, and what was said ; 
and having remained silent, the counsel, turning up the side of 
his head, and looking keenly at her, repeated his question. 

On hearing his address, the witness, whether puzzled by his 
English phraseology, or otherwise, bent forward, and eyeing him 
rather superciliously, said, — 

" What's your wull, Su-?*' 

Her coolness was entire ; and on the counsel slowly repeating 
the question, she answered, — 

*' Ou, we just gaed there like ither folk, to be shure, whan 
the fafa: began.'* 

^ But at what hour was that ?'* asked the counsel. 

The witness here began to hold some kind of conversa- 
tion With the interrogator, which being inaudible to the Jury, 
was stopt by the presiding Judge, Lord Moncrieff ; and the 
witness being admonished to speak aloud, and to address the 
Court, she forthwith stood erect, and said, — 

" Deed I wasna mindin* the hours ; for the gudeman and me, 
after leavln* hame, had a gay bit to gang, an* we forgather't wi* 
sae mony acquaintances on the way, and had sae mony cracks, 
that it was &r up V the day ere we got into the &ir." 

'* Well, Missis,*' said the ooimsel, ** had you any drink that 
day?" 

With a curiously suspicious stare, the witness said, — 

" Tse warran* we had drmk like our neighbours.'* 

** Well, Missis, had you much drink, or were you and the 
gudeman in many houses drinking?" 
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** Ou, atweel we called on a* oar frtends, and wa had tha offer 
o' drink frae them a*.** 

Here the coansel, by strict questioning, drew from the witness 
the names of a number of persons in whose houses they had 
been; and then he began asking, somewhat tartly, the par* 
ticuhiTS of the quantity and quality of drink they had in eaeh. 

" Well, Mif sisj bow much had you in the first house ?** uid 
the witness answering she could not reoolloot, was asked '* if she 
herself had not a ffili f'*— meaning in all that day. 

On this she sternly answered, " No." 

The counsel insisted then on hearing of how much she might 
hove partaken in that and in other places that day, and was 
answered in several sentences. 

" I just pree*d what was ofiered me here and there, and in 
some o' the houses I scarce did mair than put it to my mouth," 
— and she was proceeding to explain the different tastings and 
preeings which had occurred, when the Judge (seeing the Jury 
were tired, and the witness fretted,) and thinking to meet the 
counsers views in ascertaining the oc^uo/ quantity of drink taken 
by her, and whether it could affect her testimony, addressing 
the witness, said, " Well, good woman, I believe all the gentle- 
man wants is just to know how much drink you had taken dur- 
ing the whole of that day." 

The witness, seeming to think this was rather impertinent, 
and an unnecessary revelation to any one, with the greatest 
simplicity said to his Lordship, ** / suppcte sae." 

The ludiorons mistake of his Lordship's meaning by the wit- 
ness^ set aU present into fits of laughter, except herself and the 
prisoner's counsel — the last of whom seemed anxious, by saying 
something smart, to recover himself firom the disappointment 
he felt. With this viewt scarcely had the laughter subsided, 
wh^, assuming a posture, gesture, and language of unusual 
importance and solemnity, he said to her, in a tone unnaturally 
gruff| — 

* Now, Missis, are you prepared to swear, by the great oath 
youVe taken, that you were noi the toarse ofdrmk that day ?" 

This appeal caused instant silence and turned every eye on 
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tin iritaess, who, calml j leaking down at libe inisoner*! oomiBelf 
aaid, — 

^ The waor o* drink I said ye, Sir? na, deed na The gode- 
man and me wen a hantie the better o* a* we got that da^, 
eaoeept Jrae thae (looking at the paneb) blackguard Jriends o* 

This inconfldonable chopper not only siienoed the prisoner's 
connsel, but upset the gAiTity of the Judges, who laughed 
heartily, while all in Court were so tickled, that it was sometime 
ere the macer^s reiterated calls could repress the bursts of laughter 
which continued on all sides. All this time the witness seemed 
unconscious of the cause of the merriment, and when told she 
might go away, she was slowly descending the steps of the wit- 
ness box, when her eye meeting that of the prisoner's counsel, 
she nodded, and said to him, — 

^ I wunner a lad sae tpeelpiU on at you wad try to bumboozle 
a puir woman like me, to please sic waff cuttomere as your 
Jriende there.** 

THE PEDAGOGUE AND THE PBEMIER. 

In a small school-house, within the domain of Erskine of 
Cardross, Perthshire, there ruled for nearly uxty years, William 
BuchanaiifWho, some forty-five years ago (1852)hiitiated ourselyes 
in the mysteries of arithmetic. There, with tongue and taws, 
he diffused the knowledge of our alphabet in all its combina- 
tions — cah'graphy cudgels, turns, text, half-text, capitals, 
and small-hand — figures, with all their powers, fimn addition 
upwards ; and many a Heklerf in the latter department, has our 
head ached with, before a solution was obtained— no helping 
hand firom the dominie ! The maximum amount of income lliat 
this humble wielder of the birch enjoyed, and never exceeded, was 
mxteen pounds per annum; and few years, indeed, to our know- 
ledge, did his revenue firom school-fees, his only remuneration 
for teaching, amount to that sum. To supplement his income, 
the dominie surveyed land, put mole snares in the ground, 
took down, and cleaned, and oiled the ftrm and cottage 
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QhroDometen; we have, moreover, teen the fire flash from tiie 
steel, at a razor-grincling apparatas m the fiordier end of tha 
school! He could fish, he could fowl, he could diaiit a stare 
with great spirit and some sdenoe ; he was the lift and soul of 
the social party. Though the serere-looldng authority in the 
school, his was not a rule of terror ; it seemed more painiul lor 
him to inflict punishment, than it was for the tremhling kilted 
culprit at his har to receive it The late Mr Erskine of Cardroas 
often befriended Mr Buchanan, which we have heard him acknow- 
ledge with the moisture in his eje. How is it, we are tempted 
to ask, that such hene&ctors to our race are so miserably re* 
munerated? 

The hero of our story was an excessively keen politician of 
the most out-and-out liberal schooL Many a farmer^s cabinet 
council was held in our days round the peat-fire, blazing in the 
middle of the school (the smoke escaping as it best could), when 
Bonaparte, at that time the terror of Great Britain, threatened 
our beloved island with his legions. But to prooeed with 
our story. In the autumn of 1848, when the late Premier 
Lord John Russell, was making the tour of the Trossachs, he 
proceeded along the shores of that beautiful sheet of water, the 
lake of Menteith, and the pedagogue happened to be at the port 
of Menteith when his lordship and his amiable fiunily passed. 
The carriage had halted at the little inn to have the horses baited, 
while Lord John sauntered along the road towards CaBendar. 
The dominie determined to see, and if posrible to have an inter- 
view with the man who guided the political helm of Great 
Britain, made up to the Premier, and touching his white beaver, 
which he affirmed was as good in quality, and the same in oolour, 
as that worn by the Premier, said, ** Lord John Russell, I pre- 
sume ! " " I have the honour to be that person," was the reply. 
** Well, sir," said the d(Huinie, " I have often read your lordshipj 
but I never saw you before \" Here Lord John engaged freely 
in conversation, and put many queries, which made the dominie 
say of him, ^ he's a long«headed shrewd beggar the Premier." 
At parting, his lordship asked, ** What may be your occupation ? 
Are you a labourer? '' '* No! I am not, your lordship ; I am 
what they call a coimtry dominie." 
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▲ NEW SPfiClE* OF THK GRAPE. 

OuE pedagogue osuallj made a visit to Glasgow once a-year, 
and d^htedi when at the social table of an old pupil, to go 
bank on former days — when the terrible taws kept his entertainer 
in fear, though that leathern thong, with its armed extremities, 
was as seldom as possible made use of by Mr Buchanan. 

The subject of conversation turned on a very fine specimen of 
the vine, which grew in the open air, and almost covered the entire 
gable of a house in North Woodside, Glasgow. A gentleman 
humorously inquired, " whether they had any grapes in Men> 
teith/' " Plenty of them, sir ! they are so common with us 
that we dig the potatoes with them.** 



A QUID NITNG. 

" Hawkib, you are a public pest — a perfect vagabond,** said 
a passer-by; when the wit retorted, "Man, will ye tell me 
something I dinna ken ?" 



▲ SOUKD REPLY. 

** Did you ever hear an ass bray, Hawkie ?** queried a young 
whiskered puppy, rather tipsy. " Never till the noo,** was the 
instuit reply. 



A B£ADLE*S QUERT. 

The late Dr Erskine, one of the ornaments of our Scottish 
national Church, was a clergyman of deep and earnest piety. 
One day something liad occurred to irritate him, and to put him 
into a passion rather strong, so that language seemed to be 
denied him for a time, Christianity putting a curb on the refrac- 
tory tongue. The beadle rather archly queried, "Would an 
wth relieve ye, Sfa:?** 
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cat THE OCTLOOK. 

A PARTY of the ooDtribntors to " Whistlebinkie " were enjoj- 
ing themselves in Gla^w, oelebratiog the arrival of Thorn of 
Invemry, in the poet's howf, Anderson's Tavern, Trongate. The 
editor of that work, Alexander Rodger, and William Miller, of 
nursery song celebrity, a turner by profession, were present* 
Thorn, who was very lame, became the subject of MOler's 
remark. ** How was it, Mr Thorn, that I aye thought ye wanted 
a limb altogether?** « Ay, Willie," said Sandy, « the shop! the 
shop ! you are disappointed o' a job.** 

AN VLDBR'S BXCUSB. 

A MEMBER of the Secession Church, in the Anti-burgher 
division of it, now the United Presbyterian, had subjected 
himself to church discipline ; and having, as he thought, paid 
the penalty that the church should inflict, not considering that 
the test of a correct life and conversation, though for a time, 
should be exacted, pled that eminently religious persons in 
sacred history had been guilty of greater faults or crimes than 
he had been, but who had been restored without the quarantine 
required by the church. *' Davit himself said he to his elder, 
" wasna sae hardly dealt wi*.** ^ Ay, it's a* true ; but ye see, 
John, there is this difierence. Davit hadna an Antiburghcr 
session to deal wi*." 

JAVXH AND MATTBB. 

Thb Rev. Mr Bobertson of Kilmarnock, on one of his excited 
occasions, was waited on by some of his clerical brethren to 
sympathise with him. They were talking among themsdlves of 
the medical treatment which, they thought, should be followed to 
give relief to the head affection under which he laboured ; bleed- 
ing and blistering was the only remedy, they presumed, would 
relieve him. " Bleeding and blistering !*' siud he, ** did ye ever 
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hear of the devil being cast oat by bleeding and blistering? I 
have beard of its being done by fiwting and prayer, but never 
by * bleeding and blistering/ " 

LBT WEBL ALAHE. 

WiLLiB Gbdbyb added to his own profession, which was 
that of an itineratuig country tailor, a licensed dealer in 
inebriating liquids, which the guidwife attended to while Willie 
pursued his calling amongst the tillers of the soil, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ecclefechan. The man of shaping and sewing had 
acquired the habit of indulging frequently in the moral and in- 
tellectual destroyer, for which he had paid a tax to be permitted 
to sell. Willie had what is called a wry neck, and what with 
ibis t?nst in the upper portion of the vertebral column, and a 
certain arch expression in his countenance, made what he uttered 
have a most comic effect. This Ecdefechan dictator of fashion 
had fallen in with some boon companions one night in his re- 
turn home, when an adjournment took place, and Willie partook 
so freely that he was unable to reach home, but lay down by 
the roadside and fell fast asleep. Some passers-by, like the 
good Samaritan, turned aside and lifted up the tailor, nearly as 
stiff as bis own laboard; and not knowing the habit of Willie's 
neck, they put to their strength in order to remedy the twist; 
the effort brought the sleeper to his senses, " Let alane ! let 
alane ! what are ye about ? I'm aye that way." 

OPINION AND THB RBA80N. 

** What thooht ye o' my discourse this afternoon, Tammas?" 
said a clergyman to an old judge of pulpit exhibitions. " 'Deed, 
sir, I thooht ye vera dry ! vera dry I no like yoursel' ; but we 
shouldna maybe complain, for sometimes the richest land is turned 
into barrenness for the sins of those that dwall therein." 

A YANKEB ADTBRTI8EHBNT. 

A OBXTLBHAN ftom the west of Scotland was present at an 
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exhibition or procession in Boston, of the trades, professions, and 
modes of labour, which were shown on platform-carriages drawn 
by horses. Jonathan, who goes far a-head in everything of John 
Boll, Sawney or Pat, not only exhibited smiths at the anvil, 
carpenters with hatchet and plane, and masons with mallet and 
obisei, but mflk-maids relieving hawkie of her fluid trea- 
sure; and to wind up this nulky department, a remarkably 
well-conditioned wet nurse passed in review, • well qualified, 
apparently, for her profession, nothing daunted by the public 
gaze. 

PUTTING THB BEST FACE ON THINGS. 

In the beginning of the temperance movement in Scotland, 
great efforts were made to get the clergy connected with it to 
become members of the association. A venerable father on the 
west coast of Scotland was solicited to join, who remarked, " I 
hae nae need to join ony temperance cause. I think I use a* 
the blessings Providence sends my way temperately and thank- 
fully, and I dinna see that I am infringing Christian rule, though 
I tak' my tumbler at night ; but really if I thocht that my 
example could be the means of reclaiming two notorious drun- 
kards, giving their names, I might be induced to join your asso- 
ciation.'* 

One of these individuals came along the street one day driv- 
ing his horse, and it could be observed with half an eye, that 
the balance which regulates the centre of gravity had lost, for 
the time, its self-adjustmg power. Up he came to the minister, 
and touching his hat, said, " I heard your proposal. Sir I I heard 
your proposal ! Just gi*e me as mnckle as will get twa half- 
mutchkins, and 111 keep ye out o* that scrape/* 

QUICK IN THE UPTAKE. 

At a funeral in Glasgow, the cleigyman who was expected 
to lead the devotions of those assembled on the melancholy occa- 
sion, did not come forward. The beadle called out the name of 
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an elder whom he knew to he in the room. The worthy offioe- 
heaier not heing accustomed to buch exercise heyond his own 
family, with great presence of mind snatched up his hat, saying, 
'* I wonder wha can be wanting me ?" and quickly evanif^edi to 
the astonishment of the company. 

HAWJUE ANI> THB IfOBHON FBSAOHSS. 

*' You seemed listening very diligently, I observed, to a ser- 
mon in front of the Jail, last Sabbath, Hawkie. What was 
the preacher's subject when you were so attentive 7" " 'Deed 
I was very attentive, and weel I micht ; for the subject was ane 
in which I was personally concerned. It was ane o' your 
Latter-day Saints that was holding on, and pretendmg that the 
gift o' workiiig miracles — a gift that has been dormant in the 
church for nearly eighteen hundred years^was now con- 
ferred on them ; and ye may depend that Tm like a hen at a 
barn door, if ever ye hae seen her at wark there ; she scrapes awa 
the caff, but mak's a hard dab at the pickle. So, when the 
preacher was done, I steps forward and says to him, Man, I'm 
glad that I happened to be here this morning. I may noo 
throw mj stilts against the railings o' the Jail, for I'll hae nae 
farther use for them. See I there's a leg o' mine, that has been 
an encumbrance to me for fifty-six years ! just set to and mak 
it like its neighbour." " Come up to my lodgbgs In the Ton- 
tine Close," said he, ** and I'll speak to you." " Na, na ! said 
I, m gapg into nane o' your closes — do your wark here in 
the open air o' heaven-^gin your gift be o' the right sort ye oan 
cure anywhere — on the roadside, in the street, or the market 
place : Noo set too ! time's predous I there's the job ! just do't 
and you'll soon get plenty o' followers ; the half o' Glasgow will 
be at your heels before the morning." 

A BOANTY VOOABULABT. 

A HiOHLAMP witness was giving his evidence at a certain 
crii^lnal ^sfoxe, and appeared to give his answers with great 
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relnotanoe, evidently wishing tLe Court to believe him mofe 
ignorant of the English language than he actoally was; he 
underwent, in consequence, a very sharp oross-questioning 
from the presiding Judge. His Lordship had occasion to 
retire for a little, when Donald, who wished to retire also from 
the witness-box, said to the advocate, ** Will yon. Sir, just say to 
him, when he comes back, not to ask no more questions at me, 
for my English is all done T* 

HIGHLAND IMPOSSIBILITIES. 

Two tourists were passing through a very picturesque scene in 
our Scottish Highlands, and paused to make inquiry about the 
locality at an old Highlander, who was engaged in sucking the 
spirit of the exotic weed through a two and half inch stump of 
clay. He answered to the queries put in half sentences of 
broken English between each draught, which was as intelligible 
to the Cockneys as Arabic They, thinkmg that his replies 
were made in Gaelic, requested of him to make his answers In 
English ; Donald taking the pipe out of bis mouth, somewhat 
in temper, replied, " It's impossible, Sir, to speak English and 
smoke at the same time !** 

FDNISHMENT SUFFLBHENTED. 

It is not unusual for hardened culprits, on receiving sentence, 
even after the most solemn admonition from the Judge, to ex- 
pose their stereotyped depravity by insulthig language ad- 
dressed to the Court, in affected defiance of ihe law, to gain the 
applause of their former associates in crime, who are commonly 
watching their conduct in the galleries of the Court 

Sometime ago in the Glasgow Circuit, Lord Cobkbum, having 
at the dose of an affecting address to a pert-looking fellow, 
sentenced him to seven years' transportation, the latter with the 
coolest impudence exclaimed, "Thank you, my Lord;" and 
looking about where some of his former cronies were, added with 
a decisiye toss of his h^ad, " That's a' je can do, man." Lord 
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Coekbnni, !n the most placid manner, said to him, ** You're very 
welcome, my man ! and just let me teU yon, that if in addition 
ye want a week's bread and water ; for saying a word more, 
youTl get it." 

Not another word to his Lordship escaped the fellow, — he 
slnnk quietly off to prison, amidst the laughter and derision of 
all present. 

A HIGHLAND SQUIB. 

Ms Cabbick, when travelling in the Highlands, was rather 
tidy in his attire, and used to amuse himself at the expense of the 
Celts, by turning their awkward expressions, habits, and dress 
into humorous burlesque, but always in such good temper as not to 
provoke the ire — eanly done, sometimes— of the Scottish moun- 
taineers. One of these attempted to retaliate on Mr Carrick, 
who was rather morose and peevish, and threatened to leave before 
his usual time, because business was bad in the Glachan, and 
a difficulty in procuring settlements; Donald tried his hand 
at a squib. 

*' Handle, spandle, dandle Johnnie! 
Come to the country searching money — 
When did he found, he couldna get none. 
Then face about richt, say dandie John !** 

A HIGHLAND CERTIFICATE. 

" It's very much against you. Shames, the bad reports they'll 
talk about you, 'deed is it ; and I just told some of them that 
call themselves frien's, that was making an abuse of you, that I 
never saw anything about you but decency ; indeed, said I, 
very littie of that same either." 

A PASSING INFERENCE. 

All our steam-boat travellers recollect very well of old Mr 
M'Kinlay, the captain of the Dumbarton boat, which plied 
betwixt Glasgow and that ancient burgh. Captain M'Kinlay 
had been a carrier in his early days, and many a time have we 
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had a good langh at the worthy man caUing out, " Woa, wob !" 
when his steamer was shooting rather a-head at port Like 
all steam-boat captains, he was extremely partial to his own 
vessel, and to disparage the merits of " The Dumbarton " was 
not the very best way to gain the esteem of her commander. 
While coming np the river one day, a passenger kept annoying 
him by hinting that a rival boikt, coming np behind, was gaining 
last on " The Dumbarton/' The captain was dogged, made no 
reply, and never even looked about. At length the other vessel 
shot a-head, and his attention being again called to this disagreea- 
ble fact, he exclaimed with hasty wrath, ** Nae wonder ! nae 
wonder ! the tide's wi' her." 

A PROMPT DBLFVEBT. 

A WOMAN, with a basket full of eggs, was favoured with a 
drive in one of the open empty carriages on the Newtyle line. 
By some mistake the carriage in which the poor female was, got 
separated from the others, and proceeding at a great speed down 
the mdined plane to the terminus, came slap against a carriage 
standing on the line. The collision pitched the unfortunate 
dealer quite out of the carriage amongst a parcel of soft goods, 
which were fortunately lying there for the purpose of being 
transmitted to a neighbouring town. A number of persons 
inunediately crowded about her to see whether she was hurt. 
To repeated inquiries she exclaimed, " There's naething wrang 
— dinna ye aye whumnole us out thi<s way ?" 

LUOKIE KANSB NORBIE. 

PortraiU of a Dame who fell in ike Midden looking at the Moon, 

LucKiB Namsb Nosrib was puir as a kirk-mouse, 

Little to look to, but want, or the wark-house, 

Humble her bidin', and hamely her breedin, 

Clootit and scant was the haUl o' her deedin ; 

But Luckie was wily, and Luckie was warly, 

She ettled to deok in a wealthy auld carlie ; 

2k 
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The Laird o' some land ajont El^ o' Moray, 

Wi' mair gear than gumption — ^and did it— Nanie Nome. 

Wed benket and buckit she cam' by her marriage 

To ait in a sofa and hurl in a carriage ; 

S^, sair, she socht to get grit wi' the geotrie ; 

Lnckie was gloomed on, sae qnat her idn kintrie, 

Awa south about went to be residenter, 

To be big amang sma* folk, whaor naebody kent her. 

Sow^lugs makna silk-putses— 4ruth trite and hoary, 

Nor walth mak* a leddy o' Luckie Nanse Norrie. 

She had lackeys in liveiy to *tend to her callin'i 

She'd servants o' a' kin's, but weet nurse in her dwallin' ; , 

Now woman grown wife looks for mair than a marrow, 

For feckless the quiver without'n ae arrow ; 

And honour'd's the briest to the bamie-lip teemin*, 

Wi' what tak'e awa the reproach amang women. 

The Lurd had nae heir, and his pow now was hoary^-> 

He was dnldish— and ohildless was Luckie Nanse Norrie* 

She cut auld fiien's for strangers— to see them 'twas shamefii*, 
How they'd cringe for a crumb — kiss her fit for a wamefu* ; 
For tho' she took care o' her cash, to the cuppers 
She cramm'd them wi' duuty het dinners and suppers. 
But och siccan kyte>hnngry frien's ! — the deil speed them I — 
Will fawn to the face and back-bite them wha feed them ^ 
Get drunk like a Lord, wi' the Laird in his glory, 
And laugh in theur sleeves at puir Luckie Nanse Norrie. 

Luckie, tho' walthy, was siocar and selfish. 

Mean as a muc-worm, dose as a shdl-fish ; 

Drivin' hard bargains, for cash wi' the neady, 

0' gifts come frae wham they may, grippy aiid.ffc^edy, 

Even frae fdks wha were scarce worth the prioe o' a wiywhin* 

And aye fonu' that the ftl sow's hind qii8rter''8 maut oraeah on,; 

Gif she e'er did sma' kiadnees, we aT heard the itovy^ 

For she tootit her ain tnm^it, Luckie Naoae Norrie^ 



\ 
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The bach«ls foi^ in the slipper o' satin, 
And shanks mair at ease in the saft-cnshioned phaeton 
And cordial companions of opposite gender, 
Wi' consciences tengh, if wi* characters tender. 
And broken-down gentles on broken-up incomes, 
And nae over nice now in what way the tin comes ; 
But teirt na in Gath, for a breath o* the story 
Wad dim her geotility, Luckie Nanse Norrie. 

O dinna envy her, thoti fidr peasant maiden, 
Tho' thy fiire be but scant, thy frock but coarse plaiden ; 
Tak' the lad that jour ee likes, your heart's secret idol, 
Tho' a shake-down o' peas strae, the bed o' your bridal. 
Tho' vice feast in state, in fine laces and linen, 
Wear the cloak o' thy wark, eat the cake o' thy winnln*, 
And lilt at thy wheel o'er this sang that's nae story : 
Tak the cap if it fit you weel ! — Luckie Nanse Norrie. 

J6hk Imlab. 



▲ STBSBT 0RATI(»7— HAWKIB IKTBSLOOUTOB, WITH 
IMTB&aUTTIONB FlIOM TBB OBOWD. 

Croaking Banikme (Swttica-BairroW'iom) qf Voiced 

''A-hbt! bide a wee, fiien's, and dinna hurry awa hame 
till ye hear what I hae gotten to tell ye ; do yoti think that I 
cam' out at this time o* nicht to cry to the stane wa's o' the 
Brig'-gate o' Glasgow for naething, or for onything else than for 
the public guid ? — wearing my constitution down to rags, like 
the daes on my ain carcase, without seeking a pennon 
Brae her Majesty ; though mony a poor beggar wi' a star o'er his 
breast, has gotten ane &r less deserving o't" 

(Voke from the crowd)— ^^ Hawkie, ye should hae been sent 

* TikU piece is taken iiroin the i^<ige of a eOmpahion and oolMti- 
piofftti^ of the LaiM, WBlMtttiMaa. Yfe always thought It too kilg 
fbraAjalHtake^ to inteiitet In a ioi^; itiahoped that It bm^ not he out 
«f place here. 
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to Parliament, to crook there like some ither parliamentary 
pnddocks till yonr throat ^ere cleared.'* (-R^pW — " Tak aff 
your hat when ye speak to a gentleman — it*s no the fashion in 
this kintra to put hats on cahhage stocks — man I a haggis would 
loup its lane for fricht afore ye — yell he a king whaur a horn- 
spoon is the emhlem of authority ! *' (Resumes) — " Here ye hae 
the history of a notorious heggar, the full and particular accoimt 
of his hirth and parentage — at least on the mither^s side. 

" This heir to the wallets, was horn in the byre of a kintra 
&rmer, an* just in the crib afore the kye, his first welcome to the 
world was from the nose of honest Hawkie." (From the craiocf) — 
" Was this a aster of your's, Hawkie ?" (Answer) — " Whatna 
kail yard cam' ye out o'? that's your brither aside ye, is't? 
you're a seemly pair, as the cow said to her doots." (Con- 
tinues) — " It ne'er could be precisely ascertained the hour o' this 
beggar's birth, though the parish records hae been riddled to get 
at the fact I maun also tell ye, for I dinna like to impose on 
my customers, that there is great, doubt about the day o' the 
month, an' even about the month itsel' ; but that he was bom, 
hasna been disputed, though it might hae been, an' if it had, we 
hae an account o' his life and death, to convince the gainsayers. 
As to whether he was a seven months' bairn, or a nine months' 
bairn — the houdie has gi*en nae ither deliverance, than that he 
was his &ther's bairn, and what her profession required her to 
do; but the public voice is strongly inclined to favour the 
opinion, that he cam' hame at full time, as he arrived sooner at 
the years o' discretion than usual ; an' if ye dinna ken the 
period when a beggar's bdbrn comes to his estate duly qualified, 
I'll tell you — it's when he ceases to distinguish between ither 
folk's property and his ain." (From the crowd) — " What a 
poor stock ye maun hae; ye hae been yelling about that 
beggar till the story is as bare as your idn elbows." (Retort)— 
" Hech, man, but your witty — ^when ye set out on the tramp, 
. dinna come to me for a certificate, for I really con'dna recom- 
mend ye, ye havena brains for a beggar, and our funds are no 
in a condition to gi'e ony pennons fiiae the now." (Conimued) 
— -" Ye hae an acoount o' the edncatun, which he received rid- 
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ing across (he meal pock ; and (he lair that he leam't aff the 
loofs o' his mither, which was a' the school craft he e^er received ; 
but sic a proficient did he himsel^ grow in loof lair, that like a' 
weel trained bairns, he tried his hands on the haffits o' 
his aold mither in turn, and gied her nc thonderin' lessons, that 
she gied up her breath and business in begging, at the same 
time, to her hopeful son and successor." (Voice from the crowd) 
— **Ye should hae keepit a school amang beggars, and hae 
taen your stilt for the taws." (Retort) — *' Oh, man, I would 
like ither materials to work wi^ than the like o* you for a 
scholar ; it's ill to bring out what's no in ; a leech would as 
soon tak* blood out o' my stilt, as bring ony mair out o'you than 
what the spoon put in." (Resumes) — ^^ Ye hae an account of his 
progress in life, after he b^gan business on his ain account, and 
what a skilful tradesman he turned out to be— he could * lay on 
the cadge'* better than ony walleteer that e'er coost a pock o'er 

his shouther. 

« 

*^ Ye hae an account o' his last illness and death — ^for beggars 
dee as weel as ither folk, though seldom through a surfeit ; ye 
hae also a copy of his last Will and Testament, bequeathing his 
fortune to be drunk at his dredgy — the best action he ever did 
in his life, and which mak's his memory a standing toast at a* 
beggars' carousals, when they hae onything to drink it wi' ; and 
really, you'll allow me to remark, if we had twa or three mae 
public-spirited beggars in our day, wha would do (he like, the 
trade might yet be preserved in the country — for it has been 
threatening to leave us in baith Scotland and England, in con- 
sequence of the opening up of the trade wi' Ireland ; and the 
prices hae been broken ever since ; we hae a' this to contend 
wi' to preserve the pocks firae perishing, for the sake o' our 
children." (^Voice Jrfm the crowd)—'' Och, Willie, is it your 
own self that I'm hearin' this morning ? and how did ye get 
home last night, after drinking till the daylight wakened ye ? 
troth ye did not know your own crutch from a cow's taiL" 
. (Retort) — " Oh, man. Paddle, it's naetlung new to me to be 

* SkilAil address in begging.— Diet. i^fBmekith Slamg, 
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di;xink, but it's a great rarity to you — no for want o' will, but 
the bawbees, yfhat way cam^ ye here, Paddle ? for ye bad 
naetblog.to pay for your passage; and your claes are no worth 
the thread and buttons that hand them thegicher ; — gin I had a 
crown for every road th^-t your trotters could get into your 
trowsers by, it would be a fprtune to me." " Take me over, said 
you, to your ould croaJ&-in*the-bog ; — I wish I had my body 
across agin, out of this starvation coul' country, for there's notn- 
ing but earth and stones for a poor man to feed on ; and 
in my own country, Til have the potatoe for the lift- 
ing." "Hech, man, — but the police keeps ye in order — 
and ye thought when ye cam' o'er, to live by lifting? 
man I aff wi' ye to your bogs — there's nae place like hame for ye, 
as the Deil said when he found himsel' in the Court o' Session." 

'^ Ye hae an account o' this beggar's burial, and his dredgy." 
(Bojf's voice from the crowd) — " Was ye there, Hawkie? surely 
— ^if the stilt could hand ye up !" '* Ooh, sirs, are ye out already 
— ^you're afore your time — ^you should h^e staid a wee langer in 
the nest till ye had gotten the feathers on ye, and then ye would 
hae been a goose worth the looking at." (Contimee) — " Sic a 
dredgy as this beggar had wad mak' our Lords o' Session lick 
their lips to hear tell o' — thae gentry come down amang us like 
as mony pouther-monkeys — with their heads dipped in flour 
pocks, to gie them the appearance o' what neither the school, or 
experience in the world could teach them ; — gin Hanot would 
gie them a dip through his trap door, and ding the dust a£f their wigs 
— there's no a beggar frae John O'Groat's to the Mull o' Gallo- 
way, that wadna gie his stilts to help to mak' a bonfire on the 
occasion. 

** Ye hae the order o' the procession at the burial—ifs the 
rank in the procession that entitles to tak' precedence at a beg- 
gar's burial — ye never hear tell o' |;>lood relations claiming their 
right to be nearest to the b^gar's banes ; we'll be thinking the 
world is on its last legs, and likely to throw aff its wallets too, when 
sic an event occurs." 

(IfHUrrupUd)'^^*^ Your stilt would, nae doubt, be stompin' at 
the head o' them a'." {Reply)^^'* SxmC aside, lads I I'm just 
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TrantiA* to sie if he has oloots on his trotten, for horns afs sae 
oommon, now-«-dftyS| anauig the gentry o' the blood, whanr we 
should lock finr an example, that they hae ceased to distingaiih 
the class that nature Intended them for." (Goes on)-^** First in 
Older wen Tinklers, the beggars* cavalry, wha being in constant 
ca nen lt ation with the gentry of the lang-lngs, hae some pre- 
tensions to wisdom ; next Swindlers, wha mak' the best bar- 
gains they can wi' their customers, without pretendin' to hae 
ooy authority ibr doin't — no like some o' oxir black-coats wha 
mak' a pretence of consulting aothority, but it is only on ae side 
-*-the adTioe they aye get is, * The scene is more extensiye for 
your eminent talents to labonr in and so gang I '—but the call 
would never be heard, if there wasna a siller tinkle in't— they 
flit to a field that bears a better crap o' the broioiw— our brethren 
of the pock a* follow this example; they never stay lang whaur 
there's naething either to get or to tak', — ^bnt I'm forgetting 
mysel';— at their heels were Pickpookets, who just tak' the 
hangman's belter wi' them, and gang the length o' their tether 
— «Jbr Hangy aye keeps the tether-stick in his un hand. Next, 
Chain-dnppers — the jewellers in the camp, wha are ready to 
sell cheap, or half the profits wi' everybody they meet, but wha 
are like many o' our public instructors— aye get mair than they 
gie— tiien Prick-the-loops, wha are sae familiar wi' the Hang- 
man*s loop, that they've turned the idea into business, and set 
up wi' their garter — which they eould'easily spare, as they hae 
seldom ony stockings to tie on: by this simple expedient, they 
maike large profits on sma' capital : Next, Chartered-beggars or 
Blue-gowns'— wha get a license firae the authorities to cheat and 
lie over the whole country. Next, the hale clanjamfrey o' 
Vagrants — ^ibr they're a' but beggars' bairns the best o' them — 
Bandies, Thieves, Big-beggars and Wee-beggars, Bane-gatherers 
and Rowley-powlejS'— Criers o' Hanging speeches— wha, gene- 
raUy, should hae been the subject o' thefar ain story— some wi' 
weans— a' wi' wallets, broken backs, half arms, and nae arms; 
•ome only wT half an ee— itihers wi' mae een than nature gied 
tfa»m— and that Is an ee after everything that they can mak* 
tiidr aIn: snub^noeee, oook-noaes, alit-aoses, and hatf-noses; 
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Roman-noBeSi lang noaes-^Bome o' them like a choclde-staDe ; 
ithen UkeajarganeU-pear; hawk-noses and goose-noses; and 
mind ye, I dinna find fiinlt with the last kind, for natoxe does 
naething in vain, and pnt it there to snit the head : hnt what- 
ever the size and description o* the neb, they conld a* tak' thdr 
pick ; for the hale oonoem, man and mither's son, had months, 
and whanr teeth were wanting, the defect was nuur than made 
up by desperate willin' jaw-breakers. 

'* Some were lame, though their limbs were like ither folks; 
there are mae stilts made than there are lame folk for, for I mann 
tell ye some gang a-begging and forget their stilts and bae to gang 
back for them, afore they can oome ony speed ; ithers had nae 
legs to be lame wi' ; a few like mysel' had only ae guid ane 
resembling the goose in a frosty mommg, bnt made np the loss 
by the beggar's locomotive, a stilt, which a poor goose canna 
handle wi' advantage. . 

'* The rear o' this pook procession was closed by bands o' sweeps, 
wha are ready for a' handlings, whanr there's ony thing to do for 
the teeth ; an' they hae the advantage o' ns, for they're aye 
in Conrt-dress, and like honest Colly, dinna need to change 
their claes. 

" In the hame-coming there was a scramble, wha should be 
soonest at the feast, and a qnarrel, an' you'll maybe be sui^rised 
that there was bnt ae quairel, but I mann tell yon, that they 
were a' engsged in't, an' maist o' them kentna what they were 
getting their croons cloored for, but just to be neighbour-like. 
The cracking o' stilts, the yeUy-hooings o' wives and weans, 
and the clatter o' tinklers' wives, wad hae ca'm'd the sea in the 
Bay of Biscay. Do ye ken the distance at which a boggar fights 
his duel? — it's just stilt-length, or nearer, if his enemy b no 
sae weel armed as himsel'. 

** Ye hae a return o' the killed and wounded — four blind 
fiddlers with then: noses broken — fbur tinklers' wives with 
their tongues split, an' if they had keepit them within tibieir 
teeth, as a' wives' tongues should be, they would have been 
safe — there's nae souder or salve that can cure an ill tongn^^ 
five croons orackit on the o«(«k2s— >sizteen torn lugs— fonr- 
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and-twentj noses laid down— four left hands with the thumb 
bitten a£f — ten months made mill doors o' — ^fonr dlzen stilts 
wanting the shonther piece — twentj made down for the use of 
the family ; in ither words, broken in twa ; an* they're nsefu', 
for we have a' sizes o' beggars. After a' this, the grand dredgy, 
— but I havena time to tell you about it the nicht ; but ye see 
what handlings beggars would hae if the public would be 
liberal 

" Buy this book : if ye hae nae bawbees Til len' ye, for I'm 
no caring about siller. I hae perish'd the pack already, an' I 
am gaun to tak' my stilt the mom's morning, and let the credi- 
tors tak' what they can get." 



DEFECT IN A BEGOAB'S AtTIBE. 

Mbs Rbid, matron of the Town's Hospital, was very kind to 
Hawkle, which he always most gratefully acknowledged. When 
he entered the hospital, his habiliments usually reqmred a re- 
pair, something like the Highlander's gun — new stock, lock, and 
barrel. Hawkie remarked to Mrs Reid, *' There's only ae 
foolish thing I oyer saw ye do, Mrs Beid, and that was to gie me 
a coat without pouches,— ye micht hae thocht that a ooat 
without pouches was Dl-suited for a beggar." 

HAWKIB ON SUPPLY AND DEMAND. 

Hawkib wrote a history of his Ufe while in the Town's 
Hospital, doling his first winter's residence. The book con- 
taining this history is as thick as a-three quire foolscap folio, 
closely written on both sides, in very fair caligraphy, though the 
orthography is not according to Johnson. This MS. is in the 
possession of Mr David Robertson, for whom it was written* 
Many characteristic notes of gratitude to Mr R. for supplies of 
tobacoo are preserved with the MS. One of these notes is 
rather graphic Mr R. had requested him to narrate some of 
hiB renoontxes with his audiences in the street, and also to ^ve 
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a glossary of the cant terms introduced into liis narrative. 
Hawkie says — 

** I received your card ^ith the tobacco, for which I will con- 
sider myself ever your debtor. You request a glossary on the 
cant. Were a glossary not ^ven, the cant would be a dead 
language, and could I not define it, I would prove myself an im- 
postor on you, which is averse to my natural principles, however 
corrupted. As to what takes place between me and my con- 
gregation on the street, I am in general drunk when they 
happen, and I do not commit them to memory." 

In a sorry plight, Hawkie, in a petition for supplies addressed 
to Mr Robertson, thus states his case: ''My position at 
present consists of an unsteady hand, a geisind throat, a dry 
heart, and an empty pipe. Ye ken I was always unwilling to 
tell the public of my poverty, and if you would be so good as 
smother the report with a morsel of tobacco, you rhumble and 
afflicted petitioner, as iu duty boimd, shall ever pray." 

OOLDEM OPINIONS. 

Ws have seldom either seen or heard of a chimney-sweeper 
carrying a snuff-box. Whether this circumstance arises from 
funff-taking being too dirty a habit for the sweep, or the sweep 
being too dirty for the habit, is a question of such an extremely 
delicate nature, that it, perhaps, might offend a number of our 
readers, were we to enter too minutely into all its specialities. 
We shall, therefore, in humble imitation of our legislative assem- 
blies, when placed in situations equally trying, simply move 
** that the biU be read this day six months." But whether 
chimney-sweeps think themselves above or balow oarryiaga 
smtff-box, there are no scarcity of people in all ranks of society, 
who neither thinkthemselves the one nor the other. Go wheia 
yon win, or into what company you please, you wiU find some 
person or other ever ready to poke his box into your hand ; 
and as these boxes are for the most part rather elegant spea- 
mens of what can be done in the silver way, and, ia ganecal, 
bear a tasteful inseription, setting forth the virtues, rare endow- 
teents, and high mental attainments of the very condescending, 
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and gifted personage who offers 70a a pinch, it would be 
excessively rode, even thotigh you are not partial to a 
pinch, to decline going through the formality of snuff-taking, 
and reading the interesting inscription on the lid. In this age 
of high mental cultivation, when all the virtues which adorn our 
nature spring up along the paths of every -day life, with a 
luxuriance that can only be compared to plants in a hot-house, 
and with a profusion that might almost out-number (he very 
commonest things in nature, who will say that we have not ad- 
vanced in. the scale of improvement far beyond anything which 
former ages can lay claim to? If this is doubted, we can at once 
triumphantly refer the presumptuous doubter to our snuff-takers. 
Let him go into any company where a dozen people are collected, 
and we could almost risk a discount of 8d per shilling — no slight 
deduction for one that has to handle a feather — and ten to one but 
he will find six out of the dozen furnished with snuff-boxes, having 
engraved upon them that which would have made many of the 
sages of antiquity grow pale with envy. In a company where we 
lately had the good fortune to be, eight gentlemen were present; 
and out of these eight, there were four who produced these silver 
testimonials of character ; one was given for the holder's " unrivalled 
skill in his profession — "upright conduct" and "gentlemanly man- 
ners;" another was for being "an ornament to society" — "a truly 
amiable man" — and "possessing every vb*tue that went to form the 
character of a gentleman;" another was " a mark of respect" from 
a few friends, on account of their friend being " a trae friend— a 
man of unimpeachable integrity — an affectionate husband^and 
an exemplary father." The last was, for being " a man of 
universal benevolence, inflexible integrity, high honourable feel- 
ings, and an exquisite performer on the violin." Among these 
pinks of perfection, an interchange of rapee soon took place, 
followed by a deferential bow from the parties, according to the 
impresjuon which the inscriptions on the boxes had made on 
each other. A sort of freemasonry seemed to be instantaneously 
established among them, and they evidently appeared to regard 
themselves as men of certified respectability. A nice obser- 
ver could easily see the line that was drawn between the 
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certified and uncertified members of the party ; if» for instance, 
one of the latter was pressing one of the former too hard in argu- 
ment, the former wonld yery civilly propose to exchange pinches 
with him, which, if the other attempted to do by ofiering an 
nninscribed box, he was instantly made sensible of his inferiority 
by the other holding out his patent of nobility, or rather, nota- 
bility, if we may so speak, for inspection. 

TAKIKO 8ECUBITT FBOM A JUDGE. 

About fifty years ago (1852) the Circuit Court of Justiciary, 
when in Glasgow, met in a hall, which was entered by the double 
stately stair in fix)nt of the old prison at the east end of Trongate, 
and west side of High Street, nearly behind the Cross Steeple, 
which last is the only part of the old structure yet remaining. 
Being thus in the very centre of the city in those days, the pro- 
cessions of the Judges firom the Black Bull Inn, in what then 
was called the Westergate to the Court Hall, created an extraor- 
dinaiy stir and sensation among all classes of the citizens, and 
the crowds who came firom all quarters, and fix)m the country 
on the market days, rendered the streets in that neighbourhood 
impassable, so that access to the court-rooms for strangers was 
next to impossible for some time afler the court and its atten- 
dants had got in, and a matter of serious difficulty after the 
business within had commenced. About that time, the number 
of criminal eases for trial was few, but the proceedings in 
the (^urt seemed by their tardiness to require a much longer 
extent of time. 

It was, and still is, the rule for those who have been newly 
admitted advocates in Scotland, to volunteer their services in 
the defence of such persons as being indicted for trial at the 
circuits, may be unable to pay for it. On the present occasion, 

Mr D. M'F , who had for a considerable period previously 

conducted business as an agent in Glasgow, and had, after the 
usual preparatory studies, passed advocate, made his first appear- 
ance as an advocate for the poor ; Lord Cullen was the judge, and 
Mr D. B , late Lord Justice General, was advocate-depute 
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and pablioproseontor ; a goodly array of other counsel sat 
around a long table in front of the Judge, who occupied an 
elevated red-cushioned seat and desk at the upper end of the hall, 
-while in a dock or oblong square box, at the other or lower 
end, appeared a stout young fellow, said to be the prisoner at the 
bar, flanked bj an officer on each side of him, and on whom, 
the instant he became visible, every eye of the court, though 
crowded to suffocation, became fixed. The macer of court hav- 
ing called and obtained silence, the prisoner's or panel's name and 
the charge against him were announced by the clerk's reading 
them aloud; and it appeared that the prisoner was an Irish 
labourer, accused of having stolen a silver watch from a fellow- 
lodger, who happened to be a Scotchman. On being asked, — the 
prisoner, as directed by his counsel, pled not guilty, and the 
evidence for the crown was therefore required. 

Among other witnesses adduced for the prosecution, was the 
man whose watch had been stolen, — John Allan, a sawyer at 
Port-Dundas. He was a dull, heavy- looking man above six feet 
high, of large size and dimensions; and though strong and 
powerful, seemed bent and overwhelmed, on first appear- 
ing at the witness's station, and when directed to hold up his 
right hand and take the oath, he shook like an aspen lea^ to 
the evident amusement of the accused, who sat coolly chuckling 
at John's embarrassment. 

Lord C. evidently noticed his trepidation, and afler administer- 
ing the oath in an easy conciliating manner, said to the witness, 
^ John, as you seem not to have been in a court before, I 
think right to tell you that there are a few simple questions 
which I have to ask all witnesses, and which, I trust, you'll 
take your time and answer truly," and he then said to the 
witness — 

** John, do you know the panel at the bar?" 

John, who stood gaping, and his hand still up, remained sUeni; 
but being told to take down his hand and answer the question, 
he said, or groaned out, " Ou aye." 

Lord C. " Do you bear any malice to the panel ?" 

Whether John understood what was meant by maHo$ mr 
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he donbtfiil ; but being urged to answer, he stared like a be- 
wildered body, and again groaned ont, *' Ou aye.** 

Amid some laughter which ensued, but was soon put down, 
the panel's counsel commenced objecting to John*s evidence 
being received against the panel ; but Lord C. stopt him, saying, 
he thought that the witness might not have understood the 
meaning of the question, on which account he would put it of 
sew ; and on addressing the witness, he said— 

Lord C. " John, don*t be afraid ; take time, and be sure you 
understand my question, — do you bear any malice or iU-wUl 
to the panel ?** laying a strong emphasis on the words, malice 
and iU-mllj and again urging him to speak the truth. 

John seemed still puzzled, but tardUy groaned out, " Ou aye." 

The prisoner's counsel now got up and was in great spirits, 
insisting on the objection being fatal to the admission of John^s 
evidence, and on its being, in the circumstances, equivalent to the 
panel's acquittal ; when Lord C. insisted on getting an explanation 
irom the witness, of what he meant the court and the jury to 
understand, and addressing the witness, he said — 

^ John, you have deponed that you bear malice or ill-will to 
the panel, let us understand for what cause yon do so." 

John here, after a vigorous snuff from a box he held ; to the 
surprise of all present, said — 

** How could I like (looking at the panel) a man that stedt*t 
rngva-atehf* 

The laughter at this answer became loud and general, but 
was stopt, and his Lordship then said — 

'' Well, John, have you no ill-will or malice at the panel 
ihat would lead yon to swear Msely to injure him.** On 
hearing this, John with great naivette said, " I divna need ;" and 
staring at the panel, as if to get him to speak, he added, " Tm 
sure, if ye wad speer at him, he wud tell you a* about it^ 

ThiB edIaircisBement was followed by bursts of laughing, and 
ended the oljection of maUce, 

Lord 0. then addressed the witness — 

^ John, did any one give yon anything to oome here to-day 
as a witness T* 
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John looked somewhat queer for an instant ; but as before, 
he drawlingly said, " Ou aye." 

The panel's counsel, thinking to make somethmg out of this, 
got on the alert. Hereon Lord C. asked, '* Well, John, what was 
given you ?" The witness said it was " a bit o* paper." His 
Lordship then desired him to show it, and the witness having 
searched his pockets, produced it ; and to the amusement of the 
court, and the disappointment of the panel's counsel, it turned 
out to be the officer's copy citation to him. 

On the motion of the panel's counsel, his Lordship asked if 
nothing else had been given him ; and John having said, '' No," 
his Lordship asked, — 

*' Have you been promised anything for coming here to-day." 

John, after a brief pause, slowly said, ^ Ou aye ;" and being 
required by Lord C. to state what had been promised him, he 
seemed somewhat fretted, and said to Lord C, ^ Ye see, I'm a 
lawborous man, and I teli't the man wha bid me come here, that 
I couldna do't without losing my wages ; and then he said I 
would be paid for coming." 

His Lordship good naturedly observed to the witnesS) that this 
was quite reasonable, and then said, *' Did anybody promise 
you anything more than that ?" when John, seemingly pleased, 
said — " No a h^t — I didna seek na mair, atweel." 

Lord 0. now seemed to consider that no furth^ difficulty could 
occur, and remarking that he had only one other question, said— 

" Has any one told or instructed you what you were to say as 
a witness to-day ?" 

This simple query was followed l^ a renewed agitation of the 
witness — ^his fiwe reddened and became pale by tums«-he trem- 
bled, and seemed unable to give utterance to soaiething he had to 
say ; and on being pressed by the Judge to speiJc out the truth, 
he, to the surprise of all, groaned out, " Ou aye." 

The prisoner's counsel got elated at this avowal, and insisted 
that the witness was thereby disqualified, and his testuaony 
made incredible. His lordship was at a loss to aoeount for the 
answer, and the witness's evident perturbation ; bat he mildly 
interrupted the panel*s counsel in a speech he was making on 
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the subject, by obnerying that before fbrther hearing him, he 
behoved to learn from the witness what tutoring or instructlous 
had been given him — next, who had given them, etc., etc Ac- 
cordingly, during a most profound silence, his Lordship, afler 
repeating his solenm admonition on the witness to tell the whole 
truth, said — " Well, John, youVe sworn that some person told 
you what to say : let us know what they told yCu to say." 

John, in great distress, and almost unable to speak, said — 
' Ye see, I was never in a court a' my days ; an' so ye see, they 
tell't me that whan I spoke to you, I was to boo, and say, ^My 
Lordf* tohan I spoke tUlt/ou; an* IfirC IccamadoHfor the sovio^mer 

This speech of poor John completely upset the gravity of 
all present, as the Judge, and even the panel himself, joined 
the general chorus of laughter which followed it. 

Afler it had been stilled, Lord G. asked John, '* Is that all 
they told you to say?" John answered, "Ou aye ; they didna 
need ; I could tell a' the rest mysel'." 

After this, John's admissibility as a witness being undoubted, 
his Lordship told John that he might how proceed to tell how 
his watch had been taken from him ; and this so far acted like 
a charm on him, that taking a powerful stolum of snuff, he 
proceeded — 

" Weel, ye see, Sir** but instantly halting and saying, " My 
Lord, I mean ;" the Judge ssud, "nevermind to say * My Lord,* 
John ; just get on without it" On this, John recommenced — 

'* Weel, ye see Fm a lawborous man, and the Eerisher there 
(pointing to the panel) is a lawborous man, too. I sleepit in the 
same bed wi' him, and he sleepit in the same bed wi' me, ye un- 
derstaun' ; and I had a watch, but the Eerisher hadna a watch, 
ye understaun*." 

" Very well," says his Lordship, "just proceed." 

" Weel, I was ne'er fond of Eerishers a' my life, and so ye see, 
when we gaed to our bed at e^en, I use't to row up my watch and 
put it carefully in the spung o' my breeks, wi' your leave, ye 
understaun." 

During this narrative, it was found very difficult to keep down 
the laughter. 
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*• Well, John, what next ?** says Lord C. 

" On, I put my breeks and my watch below my bowster when 
I lay down." 

" Well, what next, John ?*' says Lord C. 

" Gin skreigh o' day, next morning, I wanted to ken the 
hoar, and if it was time to get up to our wark. I didna hear 
my watch ticking. I got baud o' my breeks, and glaum't 
to get out my watch, but I couldna find it. I then glaum*t for 
the Eerisher to speer at him about it ; but he was gone, and 
the place whaur he was lying, whan I fell asleep, was as cauld's 
clay, and my watch was awa." 

" What did you do next, John ?" says Lord C. 

** Ou," says John, " I bang'd up on my hinderend and I 
roared." The laughter of all, even the panel, became excessive. 
After being repressed, his Lordship said, "Well, John, what 
next?" 

" On, the folk o* the house came in fleoin*, and speirt at me 
what aird me, and if I was dementit ? and I said I was neer- 
han*t, for the Eerisher was aff wi' my watch. We turned up 
the blankets, the claes, and a* about the house, but fient a bit 
o* the watch or the Eerisher was to be seen." 

On being asked what was next, John said, that on consulting, 
he had been recommended to the thief-catchers of the day — that 
they had taken down notes of the particulars, and had recom- 
mended him (John) to have patience. 

The witness, about this time, seemed rather flat ; and his 
Lordship, therefore, evidently wished him to get on quicker, by 

"»y»og,-- 

** Well, John, what did you do next?" 

To this, John answered with the most placid countenance, — 

'* On, what could I do ? I just had patience,^ 

The roar of merriment at this, and the solemn manner of 
John, was beyond description ; when, as if to hurry on matters, 
his Lordship said, — 

" Well, John, wonld you know your watch again ?" 

This operated like electricity on the witness, who instantly 

brightening up, said, "On aye." 

2i. 
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Here, a good solid lump of an old-lashioned silrer watch was 
handed to the witness by the macer, and Lord G. then asked 
him, — 

" Is that your watch, John ?** 

This seemed for a short time to overpower the witness : he 
grasped it, and looked at it on all sides, as if to see,- not 
only whether it was the same, but as if it had been an aninud, 
and to ascertain whether it was alive and well. After this 
dnmb show had gone on for a few minutes, to the great amuse*- 
ment of tiie court and the audience, Lord C. haviiiig got no 
answer, said, " John, is that yoor watch ?" Still, as if deaf,* 
John was silent, and as if at a loss about something, continued 
opening up the cases and closiBg them, pressing the watch first 
to Che one ear and then to the other, tHl Lord G. at last said 
afottd, " John, is that mot your watch ?'' Thus roused, he at onoe 
answered, ^* Ou aye, 'deed it's my watch ;" and he was without 
more ado preparing to have it engulfed into his spuog, or the 
fob of his trousers, when Lord G. called out that the watch must 
be allowed to remain in court. This appeared to John unjust, 
and on the macer approaching and saying, " Give me back the 
watch r' John convulavely held it in his spung, and gioan^ 
out, *» Na feith I !" 

The ou^reak of laughter which followed this was tremehdods^ 
when his Lordship, on its subsiding said, by way of quietiiig 
John's fears, as to the ultimate safety of his watch, and the oev« 
tainty of its being restored to him, '* You know, John, as the 
watch has to be shown for identification to other witnesses, yoa 
can't be allowed to take it away till the trial is ended." John' a 
proposal or stipulation to his Lordship before returning it, was 
uttered witih the most artiess and winning sim^oity, '* "WIU ye 
let me stand beside you, tiien, till ye're done wi't?" not only 
gained his Lordship's oonsent, but set the whole aoditoiB infto 
sometliin^like convulsions of hiughter. 

Suffice it, in conclusion, to say, that Lord G. condeseendiiigly gat^ 
John to stand near tiie Judge's bench till the trial was finished, 
and! tiieii himself handed John his watch, while the Irishman 
was found guilty, and sentenced to be tnuispoxted. 
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A SECOND HEADING. 

Fbw of oiff cotemporarics (1852) have forgot the Prince of 
Scottish Vocalists, John Wilson, We are bold to say that never 
had OUT national mnsio a gentleman vrho better appreciated 
Scottish melody, or who could with more delicate finish and 
grace execute the song or ballad of Scotland. 

The admirable tact and thorough conception of Scottish cha- 
racter, in all its phases, which distinguished the prehde or 
preface — be it story, anecdote, or history of the literature and 
music — which he gave before each piece in the programme, was, 
if possible, a greater treat than the execution of the piece itself. 

Mr Wilson was on a visit to America, in 1849, with two of 
his daughters, and when at Quebec, he went out on a fishing 
excuifsion to a lake a few miles distant firom that town,- where 
he was seized with Asiatic cholera, and conveyed back to 
Quebec as speedily as possible. It was supposed that tiie jolting 
over the rough road had {Aggravated his complaint He died in 
a few hours after his arrival 

Mr Wilson, before he commenced his public life, which was 
so successful for many years, led the psalmody in a dissenting 
church in Edinburgh. 

He used to tell a story of the tenacity with which many con- 
gregations or churches, in rural districts, cHng to and insist 
oh their precentor, or leader of the music, reading dv^ line of 
the ^salnk oif hymb given out to be sung. Mr Wilson was on 
an excursion M th^ banks of the Clyde with a firiend, and 
stopped, on a Saturday eveiiitig, at the manse of the late (1852) 
Hev. Mr Gardner, minister of the United Presbjlieriiin Chan^ 
Old KilpaArick. It wnb i^greed that Mr Wilson should oocu^ 
the prec6iit<»'*8 d^ek on t!he ^cceeding Sabbath, wii^i stribt in- 
Btarootioidf to reaid the IfiicC Mr Wilson to6k his pliK!^, filid old 
Mr Gardner g^vef out ihA psalin, and pre&oed, as vale and Wont, 
o# more properly llscttired on ife ^ A- considerable time. Mr 
WilA»n said to himself, and also ^aid to uS, ^ Sunely I cattnot be 
expected to read the line aI this portion, aedngtiiat the old nian 
has repeatisd imd l*ei^ted and re-repeated Ime aft^ line, and 
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dUcnssed it with such lengthened minuteness;** and therefoi-e 
took up the first line, and went away with the portion without 
stopping, save when required to do so hj the sense of the pas- 
sage^ or musical pause. An old horny -faced member, sitting 
under the desk, looked up to him with an expression on his 
features as if he would have sprung at his throat 

At mid-day, when Mr Wilson was making the best of his way 
to the manse, the implacable liner made up to him — " Sir,** said 
he, his voice quivering with anger, " are ye gaun up yonder in 
the afternoon ?'* ** I believe that I am.** " Weel, tar, ye maun 
read the line ; nane o* your Edinburgh tricks here !** 

A COCKNEY PRINTER. 

Mr Wilson got back from his cockney printer a proof of his 
programme for correction. One of the songs was the inimitable 
one of Burns*8, *' Behind yon hills where Lugar flows.** The 
man of types and spaces, and the et cetera of punctuation, gave 
a West Indian interpretation ; instead of the river, now classic bj 
its associations, he read, ** Behind yon hills where sugar grows.** 

CLERICAL BLISTERING. 

The late Rev. Mr Stark, of the United Presbyterian Church, 
Forres, was one oi the most eminent ministers in his day, of the 
ohurch with which he was connected. He was gifted with a fine 
ear for music, and felt greatly annoyed at the interruptions to 
sacred melody which must always take place where reading the 
line is practised. 

Mr Stark was preaching one Sabbath in a church where this 
repetition was insisted on by a few leading bigots, — and where is 
the church in which there are not too many such ? Mr Stark 
told the precentor to omit doing it for the first pealm, and If 
offence were taken, '^I'll take blame for it,** said he, *'aad 
make an apology.** The leader, as instructed, sung the entire 
portion of the psalm g^ven oat, without stopping. 

The precentor had not proceeded above a few linea, when 
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these worthies shut their bibles with a slap, and looked nnntter- 
able things at the poor precentor. 

Mr Stark noticed that offence had been taken, and, in giving 
ont the following portion, he made the promised apology. " My 
brethren," said he, '* the practice of reading the line by the 
leader of oar sacred music originated in distant times, when few, 
comparatively, of our members could read. It is supposed now 
that every member in oor church can read, and the practice of 
this unnecessary repetition has generally been discontinued. 
I observe that it is necessary that it should still be con- 
tinued here ; and I am sorry that I desired your precentor to 
omit reading in the opening portion of psalmody ; and if blame 
is attributable, it is to me.*' '* Sir," said one of the repeaters, 
*'ye hae mistaken our meaning." 

FOLITIOAL FROPB88ION. 

Thb Rey. Waltbb Duklop was waited on for his support by 
General Sharpe, a gentleman who had represented the Dum- 
fHes boroughs before the passing of the Reform Bill. 

'' I have taken," s^d the Tory supporter of things as they are, 
" the liberty of waiting on you, Mr Dnnlop, and hope to have 
your influence at ihe ensuing election." 

*' Mine, sir ! you're of anither school o' politics than I was 
brought up in. I dinna see, sir, how you can expect my sup- 
port ; you aye gaed your length wi' your auld friends the Tories." 
'* Oh, but, Mr Duulop, we are open to new views ; times change, 
and our institutions must be accommodated to the times. I 
am a Reformer as well as yourseli^ Mr Dunlop; it is the 
order of the day." ^ Ay, ay. General ! is that the way wi' you ? 
I doubt you're rather a conformer than a reformer," said Mr 
Dimlop, turning away from the politic professor of reform. 

OLBBIOAL ABBB8T. 

OuB deigymen, of all sects and parties, are not so fully alive 
as they should be to the very injurious effects that protracted 
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religloiis services have on all ChristiaQSjespeGaBlly "long prayers," 
reprobated by our Lord himself. The aged are enable to bear 
them, and the young are ever ready to consider them " bur- 
densome and grievous.** The flood of detail so charac- 
teristic of the openiog prayer in the morning's service, is too 
apt to give, what poor hnman nature has no need to deepen, a 
disrelish for the ordinances of religion. We have heard it said, 
and there is both serious truth and wit in the remaric — " That 
some ministers pray their people into the spirit of prayer, and 
then pray them otU of it.** 

The late Professor Lawson, of the Secession Church, used to 
caution his students against long prayers, exc^t in their closets. 
*' My young Mends,'* said he, " I do not know that Satan ever 
practised any device that has been so successful in discouraging 
people, but the young especially, from attending God*s house, as 
long prayers.** 

Mr Dunlop was engaged on the occasion of a communion at 
Monniehive, and it fell to his turn to deliver the evening sermon, 
which was from a tent in the fields. The evening was drawing 
on apace, and the shadows beginning to deepen, made those who 
had to go to a distant home rise and move to go away. ** Stop ! 
stop, fnen*8 1 dinna gang awa ! TU no keep you aboon a few 
minates longer ; for I would rather send you away longing than 
loathing." 

THE BACK EQUAL TO THE BUBDEN. 

A Highland gentleman very extensively engaged in the 
application of steam power to spinning and weaving, had his 
works greatly enlarged without adding any additional power to 
his engine, as he had calculated that what it aheady had was 
sufficient for the purpose. His foreman, not gifled abundantly 
with forethought, came to him one morning after the works were 
completed, in a state of excitement, stating that the power of 
the engine had not been thought of. " Pooh, man !** said the 
owner, " shust tie the warks to the ould jade, and Bhe*ll gang 
awa and not know nothing about it.** 
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POLITIOAL PBINCIPLS. 

" Abb ye likelj to cany your Highland representative 7" said 
a Tory elector to one opposed to him. " I hope so.'* " Well, 
you'll return a man of the Grand Highland principle." " Ay, 
and what is the Grand Highland principle ? is't different frae our 
«a principles r "Oh, yea." << WeU, what is it, then r ""Just 
to be as door on the wrang side as the right" 



STRONG DIGESTION. 

Okb of the '* kail rippers " of Fife used to eay of his digestive 
powerfr—** Never ony thing fiishes my stomach; I believe ft 
could manage a dead sodjer stuffed wi' bayonets." 

A GOLDEN BADGE. 

The exciting topic of the day furnished Hawkie with a theme 
on which to descant for the purpose of raising the supplies. A 
good many years ago, when the Chinese were compelled to pay 
large sums to England as compensation for the expenses of the 
Chinese war, Hawkie thus cheered his companions — ''My 
friends, every midden mavia (bone gatherer) will now be singing 
wi' a gold watch at her side." 

hawkie's pbeoaution. 

Hawkie was pursuing his calling on the street one evening, 
when a wag, behind him, pretended to rifle his coat pockets. 
Hawkie, with the greatest nonchalance, said, ^ Fin' awa, friend, 
I was there afore ye." 

HAWKIE AND SIB WALTEB SCOTT. 

Hawkib's narratives were always to be taken with a laxige 
disoouni. When challenged as to the truth of his stotement, he 
used to say, '* That a goid lie made truth look matr respectable. 
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What wa8*t je gied Walter Scott a monument for in George's 
Square ? Just because he was a gaid liar." 

IRISH INTELLIOENCB. 

Hawkib had an inveterate hatred to the Irish, and the mer- 
ciless lash of hb satirical tongue, seemed never so mnch in the 
element in which it found delight, than when flaying the back 
of poor Paddy. " Will ye," said he to a patron, " gie me 
a newspaper to read to the Paddies in my lodgings? I 
want to gie them the last news frae Ireland!" "I have 
no paper, Hawkie, but some old one out of date." ''Just 
gie't to me ; it will do. I'll read to them what ne*er was 
written or in print." 

GETTIKG OVER A DIFFICULTY. 

A CLBRGTHAN who had more mother wit than critical know- 
ledge of the sacred volume, came, in the course of his exposi- 
tions, to a passage that he thought safer to leap clean over than 
attempt to elucidate. " My friends," says the prelector, " this is 
a dark and difiScult passage; the one that follows is clear 
enough, so we shall just take it up." 

WANT OF A MARRIAGE REGISTER. 

" What was the name o' your second wife, Tammas? I was 
just disputing wi' a friend the ither nicht about it." " Man, it 
was — but — that's odd ! Ye mind her name weel eneuch, surely, 
yourseP ! she was a lassie frae Denny.' 
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A SCARCE ARTICLE. 



Wb have in the city of Glasgow (1852) a church officer supe- 
rior, both morally and intellectually, to most of his dass-^a good 
judge of the theology uttered over the cushion on which he 
places the great Text Book and high authority, from which the 
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expositor draws his troths, and proofs in sapport and iUustnitioii 
of them. 

James, for such is his name, was asked by some of the 
office-bearers in a sister chorch, if he knew where they could 
get a good beadle, as they were in want of one. ** Weel, gen- 
tlemen," replied James, " you've asked me ibr a thing that oan 
scarcely be had. If it were a bit minister, or twa or three elder 
bodies, I could durect you at ance; but whaur to get a decent 
beadle is mair than I ken." 

ALWAYS IN HIS FLAOS. 

Thebb are a set of itching-eared members connected with 
every church, and it is not a breach of charity to chai^. them 
as severely as the Apostle did in his times. If their minister is 
not at home, and you wish to find them, their own church is not 
the place to go to ; they are away to worship at the shrine of 
the clerical idol of the day. A great deal of private inquiry is 
made through the week at parties who are likely to know their 
minister's movements. James, our shrewd officer already named, 
when inquired at by these flighty gentry, staved off their queries. 
" It's ill for me to ken a' the minister is doing or means to do. 
Come ye to your seat ; I'll be in the pulpit mysel' as usuaL" 

CLOSE SHAYINO. 

Ov an occasion of the minister's absence, a brother minister 
from a considerable distance kindly agreed to take the services 
of the day. James assisted in adjusting the gown on the minis- 
ter. "I'm afraid my hair," said he, ** which is rather long, 
would need to be smoothed a little." ^ Ye'U be married, or, I 
suppose?" remarked the assistant. "Oh, yes!" **Weel, I 
tbocht, BUT, your wife would hae keepit your hair short for you." 

A YBBT BEA80KABLB PETITION. 

A DE8BBYEDLT-POFULAB mlnister,in his day, of the Seceding 
Church in Scotland, was often called on, as at thu day, to take 
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MrrioeB on public occasions, so as to collect larger audienceS) and 
thus augment the collections made, or to make a popular impres- 
aion on the minds of the members of the chnrch on the exciting 
topic of the times. His ovjx pulpit had, of coiiirse, to be occu- 
pied bj strangers. The minister was one day riding on to meet 
with his co^resbyters, when he came up with two of his own 
elders going in the same direction. " Whaur awa', friends, this 
day?" "We're gaun up to the presbytery like yourser, sir." 
'* Ay ! what may be taking you up there, if it be a &ir question ? 
for I think there's nae matter &ae our session to come before 
them." '* 'Deed, sir, to be plain wi' you, we are just gaun up to 
petition for a hearing o' our ain minister !" 

A CHOKE-DAHP. 

" What place o' worship does James Dawson gang to now ? — 
he's passing yonder on the ither side of the road," said a worthy 
old member of the church to a companion, who were journeying 
together to the church. " Really, man, I dinna ken,'* was the 
reply. " I fear he has nae kirk in his ee. He ance belanged to 
the Burgher party ; but when the question of New Light and 
Auld Light views got in amang them, James's licht was blawn 
out atween them." 

A LITTLE TOO SOON. 

The Rev. Mr Comrie, minister of the United Presbyterian 
Church of Pennycuik, who died within the last few years (1852,) 
was a most amiable Christian minister, and whose memory 
is most affectionately cherished by his co-presbyters and all who 
had the pleasure of his personal acquaintance. 

Many anecdotes are related of his quaint sayings, and the 
innocent, humorous turn that distinguished his conversation in 
church courts. 

Mr Comrie's voice was rather feeble, and those whose ears 
were not acute lost much of what he said. He was, on the occa- 
mm of a communion, assisting a brother in the extra labours 
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^required at «tich times ; he had read a portion of the aocred 
Violame, engaged, in theBdemn exercise of prayer, and proceeded 
to read his tex^ When he had read the passage and about to 
commence, an oldish man in the gallery called out, ^* Speak out, 
air ; we dinoa hear ye T' " Wiil ye,'* replied the minister, " let 
me alane ^U I hegfn ?" 



SEYISIXO THE CLASSICS. 

Mb Combib was replying to a speech of one of his brethren 
in the presbytery, who had indulged very liberally in Latin 
quotations, sounding out, every now and then, its sonorous ca- 
dences with pompous display, when Mr C, in his own humorous 
style, whether in Scotch or English, as best suited his idea, 
sat down, he suddenly resumed a standing posture, *' Bat, 
by the bye, Mr Moderator, I have forgot my Latin — Sic 
hoc hoe" 



PETITION FOR TUB FBEMIEB. 

Andbbw M'Lat, a person of weak intellect, who resided in 
the village of Balfron, whose gliomaerings of reason and intelleet 
are now, for a time, obscured in the grave, was a constant 
attender at church, but whose behaviour very generally disturbed 
the solemnity of the services. Whatever occurred to him was 
uttered audibly, or, if unarticulated, bis meaning was exhibited 
in pantomime. At the time when Sir Robert Peel was in power, 
and when the Whig party appeared too powerful fbr hun, Andrew 
was present on a Sabbath evening, and when the services of the 
occasion were just about to be closed by prayer, Andrew cried 
out, " Remember in prayer Sir Robert Peel in great distress !" 

THB BIGHT OF CITIZENSHIP. 

A OLBBGTMAN iu Glasgow, who had married the scion of a 
burgess in the city, with laudaUe anxiety, wished to have 
any advantages connected with the citizenship secured to his 
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family; "but," said he to the civic counsellor whom he con- 
sulted, ** I do not wish to use any crooked or indirect means 
even to secure this. I am no tradesman of any sort, so cannot 
secure it by assuming a fictitious right** '^Weel," said the 
counsellor, " I dinna ken what to do wi* you. You're a tee- 
totaler, so the incorporation o' maltmen cannot suit your case; 
but they are the nearest to having nae trade, but a paying ane, 
that I ken. What think you o* the hammermen ? I'm sure ye 
hae dung the sides out o' twa or three pulpit bibles !" 

A TUFT-BEAREB. 

The quantity of hair now grown in the shape of whisker, 
moustache, and imperial, would make our forefathers, were they 
lifting their heads above the grave-yard turf, imagine that the 
land of their others had been converted into a quarantine station 
for all those who, from poverty of soil, had not shown sufficient 
depth of forest on lip-land and its vicinity, or who, with barbaiic 
hand, had hewn down the chin-timber, and it was required, that 
the growth-growing capabilities of razor domain should be shown, 
and a fresh forest seen waving over the shorn region, proving 
that they were now duly qualified, by beard-length discretion, to 
act their part in society. We always feel tempted to quote, 
for these tuft-hunters' instruction, the Scottish saying, " A goat 
is no a bit the mair reverend for his beard." 

One of these beard-trimmers who cultivated, with praise- 
worthy care, the under-lip central tuft, was accosted by a com- 
panion on his first noticing the assumption of this lip badge— 
''What's the matter wi' your chin, Jock? there is surely a 
terrible slap in your razor, man !" 

SEEKING " CAU8AM BELLI." 

The Rev. Mr Comrie was attending his presbytery when little 
business came before them. The only thing he and his brethren 
had to do, was to hear discourses from a few students who were 
on trial for licence. Mr Comrie thought the amount of commoa- 
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place remark and advice given to the young men was anperfla- 
ous. He addressed the Moderator — *' Sir, I hae heard the dis- 
courses o* thae young men, and am mair than pleased \ri* thenL 
Fm thinking maybe some o' oursePs wad scarcely hae stood sae 
fidr ; and, sir, they hae had abundance o* advice given to them 
on points that are no likely ever to occur* It minds me o' ft 
story, and 1*11 tell't to you ; there*s some bearing on the case o' 
the young men in*t. A very decent farmer waa sair fiished 
wi' the weather — and did ye ever see or hear tell o' a farmer 
that wasoa ? — and ae day the wind and rain rendered it neces- 
sary for them to keep within doors ; and he didna ken what to 
turn bis han' to, and he says to his guidwife, * We'll just hae to 
fa' to and thrash the weans !' * Wherefore should we do that ? 
the weans, poor things, are behaving as weel as ourselves.' * Na, 
na ! but, Betty, it's better to look afore ye ; if they're no in ft 
fiiult the noo, they'll soon be in't.' 
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QUALITTIMO FOB OFFICB. 

The father of a young licentiate for the ministry went, no 
doubt with the anxiety and partialities of a parent, to hear his 
son deliver his first sermon in public. Another young man had 
been licensed at the same time, and the services of the day were 
shared between them. The father attended both, so that he 
might be able to form a comparison. On being asked his opinion 
of their respective merits, he replied, " He's really a nice young 
lad that was preaching in the forenoon — a nice lad, and some 
spunk in him ; hut he hasna the waap o* the arm that my son 
has. I bred him, ye see, first to be a tailor, my ain professioiL 
You should mak' a' your students tailors first." 

TEXTUAL AFPLIOATION. 

Thb race of sermon-hunters is not yet extinct. The ooca- 
lion of the solemnisation of the yearly communion, in distant 
times, when churches in rural districts were few and fiir be- 
tween, brooght together almost the entire population of the 
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district, many of the people actuated by the highest motites to 
christian dnty, others, and these, we fear, by fax the most nn- 
merons, went to see and to be seen. The "Holy Fair" was 
written by Bnms, to hold np to merciless ridioole the nn- 
seemly conduct of parties assembled on communion occasions. 
We might remind many of our readers who have weathered 
the storms of the last thirty years, of the scenes annually enacted 
in Jmie at Goyan, when the solemnities of the yeariy commu- 
nion were observed. 

A sermon-hnnter, the subject of our storj, was present on one 
of these occasions, and the clergyman chose for text the passage 
from Revelations, " They sung a new song," &c., and gave an ex- 
cellent sermon. It is usual for ministers in the leading discourse, 
and which is called the " action sermon," to prepare it with more 
than ordinary care. 

The minister was called on scon after to officiate in the church 
where this sermon-hunter usually sat, and gave the same ser- 
mon. A month, perhaps, had not elapsed, when, assisting a 
brother on a similar occasion to what the sermon had been 
prepared for, delivered the same discourse. Need we say, the 
inveterate man of sermon hearing was there also? The same 
dlBigyman and his bnbly-jock were present together on anothw 
oocasion, and the same sermon again given. 

The minister well knew, when he learned the amount of hear- 
ing that his discourse had been subjected to, that the repetition 
w?oald not pass unheeded, and did not put himself in t^e way of 
meeting an accbser. One day his offioer came into the vestiy^ 
and said, ^^Sir,- So-and-so b wanting to see you." The minister 
reo^ved' his visitor most cordially; and it was thonght the 
transmuting touch of i^lver had its influence in the exchange' of 
salutations, as a restrained smile passed over his visitor's fyuoe ; 
and the minister got off with the remark, " Beally, sur, gif it be 
the sang which we are to sing in heaven, we shonldna weaiy o't 
on earih." 

AS I&I8H GUIDE. 

A COHX itBCiAL gentleman, afiaid^ bdag too lato ftr dinaav 
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hired a cab, and desired the driyer to put his horse to his speed, 
60 that he might be in time to meet his fellow-ba^en, at their 

mess in the Hotel, Dublin. 

The whip was applied, but the animal got restive, and warped 
and tmsted, endangering the shafts of the vehide. " Cant ye 
get on ?" said the impatient man of samples, '^ IH be too late/' 
'* Well, sir,'* said Pat, ** Tm doing all I can ; bnt you see the 
brute knows that your honour is a stranger in Dublin, and he 
wishes you to stop and take a look at the public buildings." 



THE FAIB CITY. 

The street orator, Hawkie^ entered a shop where there hap- 
pened to be a gentleman from Perth standing at the counter. 
" Were ye ever in Perth, Willie ?'* " Yes, I have been there, and 
I hae guid reason to mind Perth. I gaed in at a street ill 
lighted, and I thocht nae fear o' the police here, so I commences 
my story; but I hadna weel begun, when a voice from a win- 
dow cries to me, * Gkt ye gone, sir, or the police will find 
quarters for ye.' I ne'er loot on that I heard the threat, but 
cried away till I got to the end of the street, and then took the 
road to my lodgings. I hadna been there mony minutes, 
when in comes ane of their police, and lugs me afiT to jail, whaur 
they keepit me till Monday — this was Friday — and just let me 
out then wi' as much day licht as would let me see across the 
brig. That's a' I ken about the Fair City." Standmg for a few 
minutes, he held out his left hand, and, gathering the fingers of 
his right to a point, he dipped them into the hollow of his lef^ 
saying, *^Weel, sir, what are ye gaun to gie to redeem the 
character o' your town ?" 

A GftiTTLBMAir peflsiBg aloDg wa» saluted by H«wk]0« " Av»- 
ye gaftm aWa that wmy?^ said the wit. '*Ma^ it^s no jrioar 
o«diiiaiy«(>0utgpa8tapakbodywitiMntflayiog.liM»^^ TotnM' 
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apparently by the oompliment, the gentleman halted, put his 
hand into his pocket, and taking out the anticipated penny, and 
holding it np, cries, '* Are ye coming for't ? if it*8 worth taking, 
it's snrely worth coming for." ** On ay/' says Hawkie, limp- 
ing forward, " but ye miclit hae saved me part of the trouble. 
I never yet saw a respectable merchant wha wadna willingly 
meet his customer at least half way." 

THE LATE LOSD MEADOWBANK ELICITING EYIDENCH. 

The peculiar tact and acnmen of Lord Meadowbank in the 
examination of witnesses in the trial of criminals before him, 
was never more felicitously demonstrated than in the case of a 
woman accused of the theft of a quantity of crockery- ware from 
a shop ia Greenock, which was brought on at a Circuit Court 
in Glasgow a few years ago. The Judges, Lords Meadowbank 
and Moncrieff, had wrought incessantly the whole day, presiding 
alternately. As many cases remained for trial, they were averse 
to leave off business for that day, if another case could pos- 
sibly be got through, and the Advocate -Depute having stated 
that the Greenock crockery case was not likely to occupy much 
time, Lord Moncrieff agreed to take charge of it, and the accused 
was brought to the bar. As the case was considered clear, the 
panel had been ey pected to plead guilty, but as she stubbornly 
refused to do so, there was no help for it, but to examine all the 
witnesses. 

On examiniog the 6rst witness, it appeared that on the even- 
ing libelled, a quantity of crockery had been surreptitiously 
carried off from his shop by a woman like the panel, whom he 
bad noticed skulking about the shop door for some time before 
he was about shutting up. It was then he missed them. The 
woman could not be seen. He did not know her name or 
abode; and on closing up his shop, he went to the police 
office, where, on telling what had happened, and desoribing the 
woman, an officer said he suspected the panel, who was a lodger 
in the house of an old Highland woman, who staid in tho 
V«Duel of Greenock. Having gone there with the officer, they 
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found concealed in a bed there, tbe various articles of crockery 
mentioned in the Indictment; they also found the woman and 
the landlady. The witness identified the prisoner as the woman, 
and the articles, then shown, as those which had been stolen 
from his shop, and which had been foimd concealed in the 
lodging. 

The next witness called being the landlady of tbe lodging- 
house, the^triol, under ordinary circumstances, should have been 
Tery short indeed, and such seemed to have been the expecta- 
tion of the Court. She was a little woman of an old primitive 
appearance, having her head and upper half covered with a sorely 
worn tartan shawl, and came forward hirpling (or walking, as 
if lame,) to the foot of the witness-box, fronting the Jury, 
and to the lefb of the Judge's seat. After some difficulty in 
mounting the steps, and getting fairly into the box, she, as 
if exhausted, sat down, and seemed no way inclined to humour 
the anxiety of the " get on " movement of the Court. This 
drew forth from Lord Moncrieff a somewhat sharp look at the 
witness, and a growling command to her, *' Stand up, \idtnes8, 
and hold up your right hand ;*' but though uttered with uncom- 
mon force, it was lost on the witness, for still she sat, and stared 
at his Lordship. This conduct his Lordship evidently imputed 
to a contumacious attempt on her part to withhold her evidenoe, 
and befriend the panel; and he therefore, with a fierce look and 
a voice of thunder, ordered her to get up and take the oath, or 
he would assuredly send her to prison. Thus addressed, she 
spoke to some of the audience near her, and it then transpired 
thai, being a Highlander, she could not speak English, so 
that her evidence could not be made available unless through 
the medium of a sworn interpreter. This was of course 
instantly communicated to the Advocate-Depute, and by 
him to the Court, giving at the same time direotions to pro- 
cure instantly a Gaelic interpreter. As it bad been expected 
that the panel would plead guilty, and the Court should imme- 
diately after adjourn, numbers, and among others, several of 
tiiOBe officers commonly called as G»lic inteipretera, had left tiie 

Court Meantime symptoms of impatience were getting viiiUe; 

2k 
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the blame of delay was general, ^nd of course was manfhllj shifted 
from one to another. A Highland interpreter was sought for 
in all directions, as if the witness's life depended on his appear- 
ancCf and it is told that, in the anxiety to procure one, a change- 
house or two about Jail Square, frequented by Highland police- 
men on chrcuit days, was cleared in a jifiy by a squad wlio 
appeared immediately after in the court, gasping, and with 
fiuses like North-Westers. While all this was gating done, 
the Advocate-Depute had, on consultation, become satisfied that 
he could prove the change by other witnesses, and in order to 
save time and trouhle, he announced this, and consented to 
the witness leaving the Court. She was accordingly making 
her way slowly out, when Lord Meadowbank, who had been 
pacing about the back part of the bench, came smiling to the 
front, and called alood to the macer, " Bring back that witness.*' 
The woman, during the unusual interest and silence which this 
measure excited, was of new got into the witness-box, when 
his Lordship ordered her to stand and hold up her right hand, 
as he did his, and repeat the words of the oath after hun. Thus 
urged, she stood and, like his Lordship, held up her right hand« 
but on his saying " I swear,** and telling her to repeat it, she 
sheepishly said, ** Ough, I was no English.*' This excuse she 
repeated twice; but his Lordship was not to be put off in this 
way — he told her to take the shawl from off her head, and on 
getting this done, he proceeded thus — 

*' Are not you mistress of a lodging-house in the Vennel of 
Greenock ?" To this she answered in a whining voice, ** Ough 
aye." 

" Do not your neighbours in the Vennel speak English ?** To 
this she answered, " Ough aye." 

'* Do theaf speak to ffou^ and you to them ?** '* Ough aye.** 

"Do you understand what they say to you in English?** 
" Ough aye.** 

His Lordship then, pointing to the panel, said, ** Was she a 
lodger in your house, and did you understand her English?** 
** Ough aye.** 

His JLordship then, withoat more ado, dhrected her to repeat 
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one hy one tho words of the oath, and having succeeded, the 
folloynng scene occurred : — 

L. M. Was she found in yonr house, and taken nway ? 

Witness. Ongh aye. 

L. M. Was that the last time she was tliere ? 

W. Ough aye. 

L. M. Was that ahout ten o'clock at night ? 

W. Ongh aye. 

L. M. Had she heen in your house getting some meat that 
afternoon? 

W. Ongh aye. 

L. M. Did she leave it soon after, carrying noticing with her? 

W. Ongh aye. 

L. M. Was she away out of your house till shortly before the 
men came in and seised her? 

W. Ough aye. 

L. M. Had yon been in your own house all the time she had 
been out? 

W. Ongh aye. 

L» M. When she came in about ten was she alone ? 

W. Ongh aye. 

L. M. Did she bring into your house with her anything you 
had not seen in it befcHre ? 

W. Ough aye. 

L. M. Can yon say what they were? 

W. Ough aye; there was a great wheeno' things—there was a 
ponny, ponny powl, and a ponny tea-pot, and a ponny wee tsliog, 
and some ponny, pretty tea tishes, and a great heap o* praw tishes. 

L. M. Do you think you could know any of the articles if 
they were shown you ? 

Hereupon the witness having cast her eye towards the table 
of the Court) on which the articles were then placed, to the 
great amusement of his Lordship and all present, broke out as 
in an eostacy of delight, exclaiming — 

" Ongh aye— there's the ponny, ponny wee powl, an' t'ere's 
the ponny wee tshug, and a' the ponny, ponny things, every 
one o* them atweel ; ongh 'deed aye !'* 
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And she continued clattering on, and gabbling to all around 
her till stopt by the Court, whikt roars of laughter £:om all 
present continued for some time. 

The result was, that the Court and Jury declared themselves 
satisfied, and a verdict of guilty followed. 

OWRE WEBL KENT. 

The late bell Geordie, the Glasgow city crier, whose knell 
was rung sometime between 1820 and 1830, (those who wish to 
be more statistical, must consult the local obituaries of the time,) 
used great liberties with the advertisements he got in charge to 
publish on the streets ; and if his chai^ge had been regulated by 
the lines which he inteijected, connected or unconnected with 
his subject, his income would have been very considerable. 
Geordie was employed as one of the door-keepers in the dis- 
senting church, East Campbell Street, over which Dr Kidston— 
not then known by the honorary distinction which the Glasgow 
University afterwards bestowed on him; and when the humble 
official applied to his minister for a testimonial, as he wished 
to apply to the magistrates for the situation of city herald, then 
vacant, Mr Kidston felt that he could not oonscientbualy give 
the applicant such a certificate as might be useful to him, and 
with great tact replied, ** Man, Geordie ! I wonder 4iiat you should 
apply to me for a certificate ; you're fiir better kent than I am ; 
I had mair need, man, to apply to you !" '* Weel, minister," 
said Geordie, "I dare say you are in the richt!" 

ANTICIPATING POVEBTT. 

Hawkie was standing at the counter of one of hia halfpenny 
rate-payers, when a poor man and boy came to the door ; the 
shop-keeper said, ''Hawkie, there's opposition.** ^It*s no 
that,'* replied the wit. '*Hae, poor man, there's a penny to 
you ; it's hard to say how soon I may be following the same 
profession." 
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NOT DI8CHABOBD. 

Thrbb dgar-whiffers paesed Hawkie, when the osoal demand, 
"Table the browns,** was made. "There's a hallJMnnj for 
you.*' ** Ay — t^ank ye ; but that disna pay for three." 

A begoab's lackbt. 

Hawkib, after discussing the topic of the day, and uplifting 
all the collection he was likely to receive, in one of his places of 
call, was preparing to leave, when a gentleman stepped towards 
the door, and lifted the latch. '* Oh, man! it's a great pity that 
you were bom to he a porter to Hawkie.*' 

THE HIGHEST HONOUR, ACCORDING TO HOTLE. 

The late John Douglas, clerk to the Justices in the Lower 
Ward of lAnarkshire^ was attending to his duties in the Justice 
of Peace Court in Glasgow, in cases of small debt. Case after 
case came before the court, of defaulters to a house, notorious 
at the time for the extent of business done by them — on the 
dub system. "Is this for that club-house still?'* said the 
assessor. "Yes, sir.'* "Well, it seems to be the Knave of 
Clubs I" 

nab black gabt. 

Whbn Mr Harley's Texy extensive dairy occupied such a 
large space on the Blythswoo^ grounds — now built on in such 
princely style — there was a direction on the comer of one 
of the principal streets, " Entry to Harley's byres in this direc- 
tion." Mr Douglas remarked, " that it ought to be named the 
milky way," 

RBADT TO BBCBIYB. 

Hawkie, while addiessing his audience on the street, was 
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interrupted by a passer-by — " I see you are preaching as usual." 
** Yes, I am/' holding out his hand ; " and there's the pHite for 
the colltction." 

A NEW EDITION OP THE SCSIFTUBE8. 

" Hae ye," said a country dame to a bookseller, " ony kiik- 
gangin' bibles?'* 

SUBSTrrUTB fOR FUEL. 

Mike Lost of the Caffd Royal, Edinburgh, apologised to a 
party of gentlemen, about the coldness of the room into which 
he had put his guests. " Never mind," said a wag, "just deduct 
so much from the biU, and that will mak' up for't'* 

A NIGHT AT KILCOHRIE CASTLE.* 

The wintry sky looked dark and tronbled, and the moaning 
of the wind, as the sun dipped below the western horizon, indi- 
cated a coming war of the elements. At first a few broad Bakes 
like avani'courien of the storm came wavering down the sky : 
these soon increased, and fell thicker and fiuter, till distant ob- 
jects began to disappear, and the surrounding atmosphere, as 
&r as the eye could penetrate, became one uniform scene of 
fleecy confusion, which fell with a celerity that soon covered the 
ground to a considerable depth. Not a foot bad disturbed the 
smooth and dazzling surface, till, near the ^ too-fiill" of the day, 

* This piece is extracted flrom papers communicated by Mf Oarrick, 
to the Seottiik MonUhlif Magazine^ iisued in Glasgow in 1837* under the 
able superintendence of William Weir, Esq., now one of tibe ablest 
writers in tlie Metropolitan daily press. This periodical waS conducted 
with great ability and spirit, and ought to hare liyed through many 
yean, issuing monthly its contributions to the enlightened worid, fbr 
their instruction and entertainment ; but periodical literature has not 
had a ftiironeable soil for its oultiTation In Glasgow, and each periodical 
as it appears has had, hitherto, but a short winter-day's existence. 
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two figarei wefe seen to appfoach, straggling and sinking knee 
deep at every step. One of them seemed taU, with his head 
bent stormward, and the other, who appeared more diminativeT 
carried some unwieldy olject on his back, but, firom its being 
oveilud with snow, the nature and use of which it was a matter 
of difficulty for any one at a distance to determine. With much 
labour the strangers at last reached the wicket of the castle, 
wheu the warden recognised Habby Ghray, a court minstrel of 
some note, and the gillie who carried his harp. 

Habby and his boy, having disencumbered themselves of the 
snow which hung about them, made their way to the hall with 
thkt unceremonious freedom usual with those of theur privileged 
class. The gloaming had just set in, and the fael intended to 
serve for the night was piled up in the spacious fire-place, while 
the BubtEe flame was blinking through the many crevices of the 
wtil-buHt peat durn, in a manner which promised soon to make 
all comers keep a respectful distance. As the night closed in, 
the household began to congregate round the biasing hearth, 
forming a circle, in the centre of which sat the minstr^ and his 
haip-bearer. 

'* Where have you been, Halbert, this long time ?" aaked a 
bright-eyed young woman who sat knitting in a ohaif , the form 
of which was sufficiently anient to have entitled it to a place 
al the court of Cardross. . 

'* I have been with those wha wish weel to the rooftree of the 
house of EUcomrie," said the harper— while he bent an eye so 
foil of meaning on the fair querist, that a slight carnation spread 
quickly over her lovely countenance. 

" We do not suspect Halbert Gray at least, of harbouring 
with, or carrying tidings between us and our enemies.'* 

** No, lady Alice," replied the minstrel with a look stiU more 
^telligent than before, '' if I can carry tidings between you and 
your fiiends, I will let your enemies be their own mess^igers." 

'* I doubt it not, good Halbert ; but-," continued she, as if to 
change the discourse, *< what boy is this you have brought with 
your 

'* The young varlet yon are pleased to inquire after is the sou 



if 
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of a cock-laird near Bucklyvie,* wliO, having peribrmed the part 
of one of the satyrs at the late grand banquet at Stirling, has, 
taken it into his head to make his son a minstrel, and for that 
purpose has placed him under my care ; but a bee might as well 
attempt to teach a black-beetle the way to make honey, as I to 
instruct this smeddomless amaik in the divine art of minstrelsy.** 

The urchin stole a sulky glance at his master, and, with his 
arm across his face, hitched sheepishly round on his seat to con- 
ceal himself from view, while he whimpered out — " There's sma' 
sport in singing sangs wi* a toom wame, I trow.** 

The minstrers ire was about to break forth at the unpoetical 
sentiment expressed by his pupil; but the laugh which the 
homely truth conveyed in the remark had excited, obliged him 
for the time to suppress his displeasure. 

Robin Bunch, an old and privileged retainer of the house of 
Kilcomrie, who had spent a considerable part of his life in Eng- 
land, and who now acted as a sort of house -steward in the 
family, began to interrogate the young minstrel, for the purpose 
of finding something to amuse himself and those around him. 

» 

* Bncklyvle is a small village, equl-dtstant from Stirling on the east 
and Dumbarton on the west. It is not a place of much importance — 
there Lb no public work in its neighbourhood ; it is entirely surrounded 
by an agricultural population. The soil is not so rich and productive as 
it is eastward of it, though as skilfiilly formed. The village mast have 
Improved since the time at which the lines, by some bilious habitual 
over-diner, and quoted by Sir Walter Scott in his norel of Sob Soy, 
were written. It is inserted as a motto to Chapter xxviii. 

" Baron o' Bucklyvie, 
May the foul fiend drive ye, 
An' a' to pieces rive ye. 
For building sic a town ; 
Whar there's neither horse meat, nor man's meat, nor e'en a chair to 
rit down." 

In the vicinity of the village at Auchintroig, are marks of * a fire and 
swurd* raid of the free-booter. Sob Soy. As to the quiet folks in 
Bucklyvie, we happen to know many of them, and our recollections of 
its population for the last fifty years [1852] enable us to say, that they 
are just like other specimens of humanity, not better, neither are they 
worse. 
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Hie youth was at first rather ehj of hdng drawn out. Peihaps 
the English accent with which the old man, who was regarded as 
something of a wag, affected to speak, might have a chilling 
effect upon this awkward apprentice to the tuneful craft. 

" So yonVe going to he a minstrel, my yonng friend?" said 
Bnnch. 

" Ay, gawn to he I" returned the boy drily. 

"And how do you like the trade?*' 

" The trade to them thathae a notion o't may do weel enough, 
but I think it's naethiog to brag o'." 

^^ What ! have ye not plenty of feastiag, merry-making, and 
music, the brimming wine-cup to pledge, and plenty of fair 
ladies to pledge it to?*' 

*' Ah ! you're joking me now. As for feasting, it's either a 
hunger or a barst wi' us; for, if I'm sent ae night to mj bed wi' 
my stomach stuffed like a Yule haggis, maybe for a week after 
it will he as toom as my master's pouch." 

^* I'm sure your master sings enough about feapts." 

'* Ay, and mair than eneugh ; he often mak's me yaup to 
hear him ; for my master, honest man, always sings best about 
a snpper when he is maist in want o't. Minstrels are a queer 
set ; they aye ha'e muckle to say about what they ken least 
about" 

" You would have plenty of feasting at Stirling, surely 7** 

" O ay, that was weel eneugh ; and if the Queen had jost a 
toee hodie to christen every month, I would like my trade a 
hantle better.'* 

** Wee hodie I thou irreverent varlet ! is that the way thy 
master teaches thee to speak of him [James YI.] who is to be 
the Lord*s anointed ?" 

" Dinna blame my maister, Sir ; I meant nae ill; it's just our 
Bucklyvie gate o't. I'll ca' him the wee hmg^ if it's to please 
you." 

*' The young prince, you unmannerly scullion." 

*' Scullion, sdd yon ? Without meaning any offence either 
to you or my maister, I woold rather, from what I have seen, be 
a scullion in a king*s kitchen than a minstrel in bis ha'. A 
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•etilHon is aye sure o' meat, §owpt and wages ; a seuHloa may 
get fat hj licking his fingen, a minstrel never ; and had I mj 
ain Willi I would rather tnrn a speet i* the kitchen, than twang 
a harp in the ha*.** 

** Whj, yonngster, thon hast learned of the scoffing poets who 
have written scandalous verses impeaching the bounty of their 
royal masters ; I fear jou would make a better jaok-padding 
than a minstrel.** 

" Jack Puddin*, said ye ? odd, I like the name sae weel that 
I wish I was yet to christen !** 

" And what may the name be, youngster, that yon*re so ready 
td part with?" 

"There*s naething like meat about it, just plain Watty 
M^Owat," said the youth, putting bis hand to a tufl of hair that 
hfcmg over his forehead. 

"How old are you?*' 

" Pm aulder than ye wad think, or I wad like to tell ; my 
mother used to say that my growth was a* downwards, like the 
tod's taiL'* 

" I would think thee old, and, from thy readiness of tongue, 
t6 have a little of the tod's head as well as his tail about tbee." 

" We Bncklyvie fouks hae aye a word or twa to gie to a 
frien', though we should hae naething else to spare him." 

" Now, Watty, would yon no rather have been a tailor tlian 
the trade you have taken up ?" 

** Vm no fond of tailoring. It wadna agree with me to, be 
cowrin' a' day like a taid on my hunkers." 

^* There are rich tailors in Stirling, my lad ; tailors who have 
built bridges and gifbed them away with the spirit of princes. 
There's Spittal for instance." 

^ Spittal ! odd that's him that made my faither's deil's dresa." 

** His satyr's dress, thou goose's head !" 

" Weel, weel ! ony bead you like, but they ca'd it his deil's 
dress about Bucklyvie." 

" How did they know anything about it at <Bucklyvie ? and 
how in the name of wonder did your father come to enact such 
a^jpartatCJourt?" 
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*' in ten yon a' that, if yonll gie me time. My ftitller, \fh% ' 
is' a Wee daft whites (I may just as weel tell you myiel* as let 
other folks do't), is kent owre a* tbe kintra side as *Dayid 
Souple-shanks,' and be is weel named ; as for jnmplng and 
dancing, he hasna a match on a' tbe water o* Endrlck. The 
Court folks heard o' him and sent for him to Stirling; and he 
took me wi^ him as a kind o* gillie to take care o* Weasel (that's 
our shelty), nnd do ony odd things he wanted. And tronth I 
had plenty to do, for beside himseV I had some other dells or 
satyrs, as you call them, to wait upon $ and as the time drew 
on, there was an unco hurry-scurry among them. Some of their 
dresses didna fit. Tbe tailors in their haste bad ta*en owre 
lang steeks, and something was aye gaun wrang. Ane of my 
faither*s horns cam aff aboot tbe time tbe play was to begin ; 
another's cloven foot had been made owre little, and wadna let 
in bis real foot, so I had to rin like to break my neck to Splttal*s, 
to get the horn and the clout sorted. But when I got there, I 
found such a crowd collected, and some crying oot for this ane's 
dress, and some for that ane*s dress, that I had nae way o' getting 
near the tailors but by creeping through atween the bowlie legs o* 
a dour-looking auld Higblaudman, who was standing wl' a beard 
hanging frae his chin like a shelty's tail, and a drawn dirk in 
his band, swearing be wad drive it to the bilt in some o* their 
wames if he didna get his chiers doublet in five minutes. . Every 
one was louder than anither, and a* crushing to be foremost, 
while the tailors' elbows were flying as if they had the fierek, 
Spittal himself at last got up and told them that as he could net 
get on wV the Queen's orders, be had sent to the castle to com- 
plaib, and in a short time a dozen o' Her Majesty's archers cam* 
and cleared the warksbop: (he has an awful trade yon man 
Spittal, nae wonder be can build brigs.) Weel, after matters 
were a wee quiet, I went up to the captain o* the guard, and 
told h£m in humble guise wha I was, and all about the dance o* 
the deils ; but, say^ I, till I get back wi' the clbttf and the horn 
that belangs to twa o' the sonplest ainang them, there's no a 
deil will get dancing a step, an'd the sport that the Qdeen has 
set her heart upon will be a' spoiled. The captain laughed aad^ 
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told me to follow him, and he took me to SpitUl,. and mad« him 
sort the horn and the clont himser, and I trow I wama laog o* 
getting them, and aff I cam at the gall<^, the captain telling me 
to he snre and let him know when the deil'a dance was to hegin, 
as he wished to see it. When I got hack to the castle I found 
Halhert Gray in his minstrel's dress, walking up and down the 
passage, wi' my faither on the one side o' him without his head- 
piece, and the deil that wanted the dout on .the other, a' very 
impatient for my return. I told them how I had managed, and 
the minstrel was so well pleased that he gied me a plack to my- 
seU, and hearing that the dance was ahout to commence, I ran 
off and told the captain, a fine jocular yonng gentleman, in a 
handsome green dress, and a cloak a' skinkling wi' silrer, wha 
gied me half-a-merk, and told me that when I had nothing to do 
I might go to the guard-room an' see what was going on. I 
went for want o' a better job, and found a number o* ladies in 
masques dancing wi' the archers, hut as there was.nae meat 
amang them but comfits and wine, which they keeped to them- 
selves, and the fire being maist out, I thought I wad gang awa* 
and seek some better neuk about the palace. So as deil's bairns 
are said to hae deil's luck, I chanced to see a door a wee on the 
jar, and looking io, wha's there but mj fiutber and his neebour 
deils returned firae their dance, and sitting cheek-for-chow wi' 
Halhert Gray and the other minstrels in their fine silk dresses, 
taking their supper ; and weel I wat the meat and sotep wasna 
scant among them. I thought some o' them might hae 
minded me; but when ane's no minded by others, it's time 
they should mind themsel's ; so seeing a tosh-looking venison- 
pie standing on a chair, I slipped in, and taking it up, took my 
place behind my fiien' the minstrel, and, as ^ had already gi'en 
me a plack, I thought he might gi'e me something else ; so I 
never failed, when I saw him lift the cup o' sack to his montbt 
to gi'e him a dunt on the elbow, till he turned round as snappish 
as an auld grey-hound, and asked what I wanted ? * Naething,* 
said I, ' but just to tell me where I am to put this bit canld 
pie.* ' Put it where you like, you unmannerly cub, but don't 
plague me.* I did not think it civil after such an answer to ask 
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any more qnestions, so I slipped off to a dark comer, as I 
thought the best place I could put it was beneath raj ain 
doublet ; and I trow it went down so kindly, that before I was 
half done I wished my skin had been made o' raw plaiding. 
Being weel set by for meat, I began to look about me for sotopy 
and seeing a flagon of ale standing upon a bink, which a flunky 
had set down, I laid my lugs in% and took sic a waught at it, 
that I began to think that my throat had grown a huffgar, 
*Now, Watty,* thinks I to mysel*, *you may bid the deil claw 
the clnngest for at lecut ae turn o' the orloge.' So I slipped 
awa' to be out o' harm*8 way ; but I needna hae fashed myseV, 
for it was a night on which meat and drink was free to ony body 
that could lay hands on't. So I went back to see how my 
faither and his friends were coming on ; but I had scarcely got 
the length o' myse? into the room, before I saw that the min- 
strels were a* fou\ and the dells no muckle better. My faither 
and Habby Gray were sitting wi* their arms round each itfaer^s 
necks. The Frenchman, or Pan as they called him, who was 
maister o* the dells or satyrs, was standing on a chair singing a 
French song. Some had their masques off, and some had their 
masques on ; at one corner sat the bowlie Highlandmau wi' the 
beard, and his dirk stuck in the table before him, to show that 
he thought himself among frien^i, — at another comer sat the 
Queen's fule wi' a monkey on his shouther, and his son dressed 
like a wee fule, sitting on his knee, — two half>drunk lords, in 
grand embroidered suits, stood arm in arm behind, making 
sport of the company, and laughing at a dmnk minstrel, who 
was tooming a pot of sack oyer the face of a sleeping satyr. 
When I saw them a' in sic a state, and likely soon to be waur, 
thinks I to roysel', 'Watty, how's your fiuther to get to Buokly- 
vie the night ?* For hame he had to be; for Laird Eay had a 
wager on his head, to jump against a Highland piper at Kippen 
for twenty merks, — and if he didna keep tryst, the laird wad 
loss his siller. So I began to jog up him and his crony; but a' 
that I could get, was Habby*B harp to carry to his quarters. 
This was soon done, but when I came back I had to help 
Habby himself hame; and I trow I found my share o' lum 
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more troublesome to manage than his haip ; however, we ^t 
him fixed at last ' Now/ thinks I, ' the warst job's before me, 
but I maun set a stont heart to a stey brae.' I got my faither 
out as far as the passage, and was leading him to the dressing- 
room to get off his deil's dress, and get on his ain — bat na, he 
took a bee in his head that he would ride hame in his dancing 
claes, and a* that I could say against it was of no nse. The 
two half-drunk lords, who seemed to be wanderiog about the 
castle ia search of sport, cam' up and took his part, blawiog in 
his lug about his being the souplest deil iu the hale squad — and 
advising him to ride hame in character. My faither, as I told 
you, is a wee daft, and when he gets a drap in, he'll neither 
lead nor drive ony gate but his ain — and noo, when he had two 
lords to egg him on in his folly, I might just as weel try to turn 
Sturling castle, as turn him frae his purpose. So awa we set 
down the Castle-hill, wi' the lords laughing behind us, and we 
twa trying our best to keep the croun o' the causey. We got at 
last to my uncle's, wha is deacon o' the maltmen, but, had you 
seen what au uproar was in the house, when they saw the 
fearsome-like figure I had brought wi' me ! I ran back again 
to the castle and brought his claes ; — ^yet a' wadna do ; and I 
had just to put the saddle on Weazel, who happens to be rather 
a long-backit beast, and go^ny faither on before me, covering 
as much of him as I coma wi' his plaid ; — which I &stened 
about his craig wi' a stout boddle prin. The nig^t was stormy, 
wi' a sprinklin* o' dry drift in the blast, and what wi' the wind, 
and what wi' his horns, his bonnet wadna stick on. 'Odd 
Watty,' says my uncle, ' I think we'll be dung at last' *No 
yet.,' said I, * as lang's I've a gully in my pouch ; so I cuts 
twa slits In the bonnet for the horns to get through, and clapped 
it on his hipad, where it stuck as. firm as a pan-lid; and my 
unde len^ us,.his^Qm bo.uat to cfkst a bli^k o' light before us, 
wliichmy faither,. rjght or wrong, would carry, though he could 
ziot keep his nose from the horse's nume, and was daudin the 
bpnat against, the beast's neck evcory ni^nnte. Thinks I, t^s 
-^ray o' riding will never do^ f x^ann tiy ano^er gate o't i to I 
gpt ^od o' the satyr's tail, that, my j&ither had on, and drew it 
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tbrongh beneath mc, and, keeping the end o't fast in my hand, 
I held ium firm up in bis seat, and awa* we scudded through the 
drift as if we had been riding a broose. From the air and 
exercise, my fiiither began to come to himsel' ; and, finding this, 
I thought it would be best for me, before we came to our un 
house, to slip aff and warn my mither and the bairns o' the 
firightsome-like figure o' my foither, in case they might be 
scared out o' ony sma* gumption they had. So, when Weaael 
came within scent o* his ain corn kist, I took my leave ; and it 
was weel I did so, for, when he came in handing the bouat befiire 
his fame &oe, and showing the horns sticking through his 
bonnet, they a', except my mither, yelled and ran like hunted 
hares to the readiest hole or comer they could get, and my 
faitiier, after dancing his new court step, and shaking his tail 
twa three times round the fire, went o£f to see his crony Peter 
Neets, the tailor. But, as soon as they got a glimpse o' him at 
Peter*8, the wife jumped head-foremost into the mart barrel, 
while the tailor himseP made a claught at the sweys and ran up 
through the reek, and out at the hole in the roof, yelling like a 
wild cat. My faither thought this the wale o* sport, and slipped 
about firae house to house, till there was sio a scrleching, and 
rinning, and roaring as had never been heard before in Buoklyvie 
since it was a toun/' ^ 

Watty now paused as if he had finished. *' Well, youngster," 
said the old steward, ** you have told us a long story, and all, I 
dare say, very true, but you have not yet said how you hap- 
pened to engage with the minstrel.'* 

" Weel, since you maun ken,*' resumed Watty, " it was nae 
doing o' mine. My faither's deil cantrips had become the com- 
mon clash o' the kintra-side, and I had made some rhymes 
shout him, which he was weel enough pleased with at first, till 
some of his companions put him in a pet about them, and then 
I had hardly a dog's lile o't. So the next time Habby Gray 
came to see the Laird o' Buchanan, he oa'd on my faither, and the 
twa made a baigain, but what it was I never heard ; but, when 
Habby's gaun awa, my faither daps his harp on my back and turns 
me adrift, wi' naething but agowf ui the lug to keep my pouch wi'." 
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** That seems hard usage, my young friend/* said the steward; 
"hut let us hear the rhymes, and then we'll be able to say 
more about it." 

At the urgent desire of the steward and all present, Watty 
placed the harp between his limbs, and, after twanging away for 
some time, by way of symphony, and in waggish imitation of his 
master, sung the following lines to an air which, though not 
altogether devoid of music, had yet so strong an expression of 
the ludicrous about it, that it seemed to the ears of the company 
Tery much like an attempt to burlesque the lofty profession of 
which the unwilling youth had thus been constrained to become 
a member : — 

THE DEIL O' BDCKLTVIE. 

Nae doubt ye'll hae beard how daft Davie M'Ouat, 
Cam' hame like a deil, wl* an auld born bouat ; 
His feet they were cloven, homa stack through his bonnet, 
That fley'd a' the neibours, whene'er they looked on it ; 
The baime flew like bees in a fright to their hivie, 
For ne'er sic a deil was e'er seen in Bucklyvie. 

We had dells o* our ain in plenty to grue at, 
Without makin' a new deil o' Davie M'Ouat ; 
We hae dells at the sornin', and deils at blasphemin' ; 
We hae deils at the cursin', and deils at nlcknaniin' ; 
But for doots and for horns, and jaws fit to rive ye, 
Bic a deil never cam' to the town o' Bucklyvie. 

We hae deils that will lie wi' ony deil breathing; 

We're a' deils for drink when we get it for naething ; 

We tak' a' we can, we gie unco little. 

For no ane 11 part wi* the reek o' his spittle ; 

The shod we ne'er use, wi* the rake we will rive you: 

So we'll fen without ony mae dells in Bucklyvie. 

Though ban'less and clootless, wi' nae tidl to smite ye. 
Like leeches when yaup, fu' sair can we bite ye ; 
In our meal-pock nae new deil will e'er get bis nieve in. 
For among us the auld deil could scarce get a livin*. 
To keep a' that's gude to ourselves we contrive aye. 
For that is the creed o* the town o' Bucklyvie. 



L 
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Bat dells wi' Cmirt Ikvovr we neTor look blue at, 
Tlien let's drink to oar new dell, d»ft Davie M*Oaat i 

And Isng may he wag baltb his tail and bis balrdie ; 
Without skaith or scorning firae lord or ftrae lalrdie I 
Let him get but the Queen at our fkuts to conni?e agre. 
Hell be the best deil for the town o* Buekl^Tle. 

* Now, I've tell't ye Uk faiUn', I've teU*t ye ilk fkut ; 
Stick mair to your moilln*. and less to year maat t 
And aiblins ye'U find it fiur better and wiser. 
Than traiken* and diinkin' wi' Oavie the gulsar 4 
And nerer to wwithrift may ony deil drive ye. 
Is the wish o' wee Watty, the bard o* Bucklyvie. 

'* Well, Watty, BiDoe that is yoor name,** said tke steward, 
<* instead of a gowf i' the lag, had yoa been a son of mine, I 
would haye tnmed yoa adrift with as many marks of the lash 
on year back as there are strings to the harp. Shame upoii 
yoa for a graceless vagrant that coold thus lampoon the bonos 
that hegot yoa." 

" Hoolie a wee, Sir — Soaple-shanks, as they ca* him, is nae 
fiither o' mine, he's only my stappy; my mitber's gudeman 
like ; and, except being a M'Ooat, he's no a drap o' blood related 
to me. And I think the nsage was just hard eneogh, to ane 
that had served him so long, and got nothing hot ooddy's wages, 
heavy wark and sair banes for his trouble." 

** That indeed alters the case a little ; but surely you scanda- 
lise your townsmen, when you say they cannot sit with a friend 
without drinking." ^ 

**Sit withont drinking ^ They're no exactly my words, but 
they're no far frae my meaning. Did you ever see a leech tit 
on a timmer leg. Sir ?" 

" No, youngster, I confess I never did." 

** Weel then, till ye see a fitirly o' that kind, never expect 
tliat a Bucklyvie man will sit whar there's nae drink gaon." 

Watty then betook himself to a comer near the fire, fipom 

whence he began to treat the party to the music of the trump, 

or Jew's harp. Thus engaged, the time drove on, till the pipes 

struck up the tune known in the castle as the ** dinner 

gathering" — a summons which, on all oooasions, was obeyed 

2ir 
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with alacrity. After ibis rery important matter had been 
despatched, and the hall put in eyening order, the fiimilj circle 
began to be again formed round the cheerfol blaze. 

"Watty, my kd," said old Bunch, "yonVe been giving ns a 
little mnsic on the Jew's harp. — Do you like it better than 
yonr master's harp ?" 

" It's easier carried, Sir." 

" Do yon sing to it, youngster ?" sud the steward. 

" I would rather sing to the skirl o' a £rying-pan than either 
the Jew's or my maister's harp; for, I think, there's baith meat 
and music in't, as the dog said when he ate the piper's bag." 

<( Your master," continued Bunch, '* does not think much of 
yonr music ; he says you're far behind wi' the harp." 

" Far behind, said ye ? odd I dinna ken what he would hae, 
rm aye at his heels wi't." 

" I don't know, but he seems to think you behind somehow 
or other." 

"Hell be meaning that the harp is behind me, which is 
oftener the caae than me behind it." 

** What, my little Hempy, you're trying to play the wag with 
me ! Then I must punish you by making you get behind the 
harp and sing us a song, not the one you sung last night ; yon 
must give us something new." 

As all present seconded Bunch's proposal, Watty crawled 
forth like a spider from his comer, and taking the harp, placed 
himself in the centre, and after performing obeisance to his 
auditors, in imitation of his master, thus went on : 



THE BABP AND THB HAOOU. 

At that tide when the voice of the turtle is dumb. 
And winter wi' drap at his nose doth oome,— 
A whistle to make o^ the castle lum 

To 80wf his music sae sairle, O I 
And the roast on the speet is sapless an' sma', 
And meat is scant In chamber and ha*. 
And the knlohts hae ceased their merry gafBaw, 

For lack o' their warm eanarie, O ! 
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Then the Harp and the HaggU began a dlapnte, 
'Bout whilk o' their eharms were in highest repato : 
The Haggis at first as a haddie was mate, 

An* the Harp went on wi' her rapoarin*, O \ 
An* lofty an' loud were the tones she assumed* 
An* boasted how ladies and knichts gaily plumed. 
Through rich gilded halls, all so sweetly perftimed. 

To the sound of her strings went a oaperin*, O t 

*' While the Haggis,'* she said, ** was a beggardlj sUts, 
An* never was seen 'rnang the fair an ' the braTe i" 
** Fuff 1 foif r quo' the Haggis, "thou vUe lying knave. 

Come tell us the use of thy twanging, O ? 
Can it fill atoom wame? can it help a man's paok ? 
A minstrel when out may come in for his snaok. 
But when starring at hame, will it keep him, alaok I 

Frae trying his liand at the hanging, O I" 

The twa they grew wud as wud could be. 
But a minstrel boy they chanced to see, 
Wha stood list'ning bye, an' to settle the plea, 

They begged he would try his endeavour, O 1 
F<Mr the twa in their wrath had all reason forgot. 
And stood boiling with rage Just like peas in a pot. 
But a Haggis ye ken, aye looks best when it's A0I, 

80 his bowels were moved in her favour, O ! 

** Nooht pleases the lug half sae weel as a tune. 
An* whar hlngs the lug wad be fed wi' a spoon ?** 
The harp in a triumph cried. «• Laddie, weel done," 

An' her strings wi' delight Heel a tinkling, O ! 
" The harp's a braw thing," continued the youth, 
'* But what is a harp to put in the mouth ? 
It fills na the wame, it slaiks na the drouth,— 

At least,— that is my way o' thinking, O ! 

** A tune's but an a&; but a Haggis is meati— 
An' wha plays the tune that a body can eat ? 
When a Haggis is seen wi* a sheep's head and feet, 

My word, she has gallant attendance, 1 
A man wi' sic Ikre may ne'er pree the tangs, 
But laugh at lank hunger though sharp be hm fiuigs ; 
But the bard that maun live by the wind o' his sangs, 

Waes me, has a puir dependence, O I 
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** How iilen we hear wi* the tear in oar eye. 
How the pair starving minstrel, exposed to the sky. 
Lays his head on his harp, and breathes oat his last ngh, 

Withoat e'er a friend within hearing, O I 
Bot wha ever heard of a minstrel so croet, — 
Lay his head on a Haggis to gie up the ghost ? 
O noTer, rince Time took his scythe frae the post 

An* trantled awa to the shearing, O I 

** Now m settle your plea in the crack o^ a whop ; — 

Oie the Haggis the lead, be*t to dine or to sup : — 

TIB the bags are weel filled, there can nae drone get up, — 

Is a saying I learned trom my mither, O I 
When the feasting is owre, let the harp loadly twang. 
An' soothe Uka log wi* the ebarms o* her sang^ — 
An' the wish of my heart is, whereyer ye gang, 

Gode grant ye may «ye be thegither, 1'* 

" Well, Watty," said Bunch, *' Fm not much of a judge of thy 
oraft, but thou seemest a little roughish at the business ; yet in 
time thou mayest get better acquainted with it.*' 

*^ Odd, Sir, what can the like o' me expect? there's mony that 
hae been Umger at the trade that canna mak sant to their kail, 
and whaur the kail is to come frae is a mystery to me. If yon 
had heard the complaints they were making at the banquet, it 
would have made your heart sair. I sat down on a bink beside 
sax o' them, and every ane's tale was waur than anither's; ane 
o' them, wha had sax patrons, a* lords, and nae less, had only 
got twelve merks for the last twelve months, frae the whole o' 
them. Anither bad tramped fifty miles up through the Hie- 
lands, to play and sing at a chief's wedding, and a' he got for 
his trouble was a pockfu' o' meal, a wee kebbock, and a score of 
eggs, with the intimation that if he cam back again, he wasna 
to expect to be sae weel paid. Now, hearing a' these things, 
Sir, you needna be surprised if I took a heart scad at the harp.*' 

" Thou seem'st to look about thee, friend Watty, and on that 
account I have hopes of thee, lad, that thou'it oome to good. 
Do you say your prayers now, Watty?" 

" I say twa every night, a long ane and a short ane." 

" What may they be, my good lad ?" 
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" Odd, Sir, Til tell yoa the short ane, bnt I aye keep the lang 
ane to mysel*.'* 

•*Well." 

'*It-s * God be gade to them that's gnde to me.'** 

•* Very well, — a good Scotsman's prayer, — ^but now, Watty, 
last night yon told na all that happened among the satyrs, 
and the mmstrels, but yon did not say a word about what 
took place among the great folks in the banqueting-hall." 

** Yon're jeering me now, Sir, the like o' me wasna let across 
the door-step. If you want to ken, yon maun ask my master; 
hell tell ye a' about it." 

A CUT WOBSB THAN A BURN. 

D« y of P , and Rev. Mr L of E , were on a 

journey together, perhaps to assist a brother oo the occasion of 
the dispensation of the sacrament. When in the dressing-room, 

Mr L remarked, as Dr Y was shaving himself " That's 

no the way they do in our country — they singe sheep-heads." 
" So I see," said the Doctor, lifting the artificial scalp from the 
head of Mr L . 

AS COOL AS A CUCUMBER. 

On the lino of railway between Arbroath and Dundee, there 
is [1852] one of the most polite guards that ever, with thumb 
and finger, touched brim of beaver or cap. The evening train, 
fix>m some cause or other, required to stop at one of the wet 
docks before entering the station at Dundee, when an English 
passenger, thinking that the carriages had reached thoir destina- 
tion, stepped out, and fell into the dock below, many feet deep ; 
b^t being an excellent swimmer, he kept himself afloat. The 
jguard hearing the plunge, went to the spot, and holding up his 
lantern be looked about for a short time, uutil he shoul^ ascertun 
whjBtber the gentleman or lady was visible ; when he observed 
him he said, rather coolly, as the gentleman thought, *' I SQe ye, 
Sirt I see ye 1 just hover about a blink, and w.e'U soon tak' ye 
out" 
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VKBaomAL ACOOVWT. 

Thb late Dr Stewart of Eiskme, bad a keen debate with a 
gentlanaii wbo oonteoded stnHiglj fix- the infimt monl perfao- 
tion of the human laoe, and hdd that the doctrince of original 
tin was a clerical fiction. " WeU, well. Sir, bold joor (pinion, 
as yon appear delerauned to do ; but let me remind yon, that 
ye have as mnch actual transgression as, if unatoned fixr, will 
settle yon at any rate." 

PROOF AGAINST IKJUBT. 

Hawkib entered the shop of one of his almoners while the 
process of painting was undergoing. ''Take care of your 
clothes,** said the attendant at the counter." '^Na," retorted 
the wit of tattered attire; "tak* care o' your paint— it's mair 
likely to be damaged by me, tban I'm by it" 

A bsooab's gbatttude. 

An old mendicant made, with bonnet in hand, the beggar's 
appeal to a clergyman, who was well known to the supplicant. 
The minister put a piece of sOver into his hand, which raised to 
a high pitch the expression of gratitude. "Thank ye, Sir! 
Oh thank ye ! Ill gie ye an afternoon's hearing for this ane o' 
thae days." 

BEEINO'S BBLISYINO. 

No class of persons are so observing of the state of the weather 
as fiirmers; and these operative agriculturists, if of ordinary 
iotelligence, may be considered as weather-wise men, and may 
safely be consalted. 

A Lanarkshire farmer had been, as he thought, misled by his 
barometer, which had indicated good weatiier for several days; 
but the sky would have its own way, and poured down its 
liquid treasures in more than usual abundance; the farmer 
in a rage took down the atmospheric indicator, and going to the 
door, held out the glass, saying, " Will ye no believe your ain 
een?" 
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XQUAL BATTCB AHD 80I.U>. 

" You see,'* said an English gentleman, who appeared to take 
his dinner with extraordinary gusto, to a Scotchman dining at 
the same table, ** that I take a great deal of bntter to my fish." 
" Aj, an' a deevilish deal o' fish to your bntter too.*' 

THE HECKLES. 

Abottt 40 years ago (1852), the late Mr M*Crone, factor in 
the Isle of Man, where he resided till his death, was, and had 
long been filmed as a most intelligent and acute law-agent and 
messenger-at-arms m Glasgow. As snch, he was eztenuvely and 
respectably employed in the recoreiy of debts, considered donbt- 
ftd or desperate. His success in this last department, and the 
knowing and adroit means adopted by him to accomplish it, 
made him the fear and dread of many who were in any respect 
verffens fid «nop£am~and so vigorous as well as rigorous were 
his measures, that various names or titles were bestowed on him, 
Characterestio of the various opinions entertained of his actings 
by those who suffered his correction, or by those neighbours 
who sympathised with the unfortunates who oompUuned of it. 

The ofiice, or place of business occupied by him, was in a 
close or entry on the east side of the High Street, a little way 
above the Cross ; it consisted of two apartments in a back land, 
up a short wooden stair, leading off the stone one used for the 
front land. On reaching the wooden stairhead, a massive door 
obstructed fiirther advance ; but on a visitor knocking with his 
inucklea (no knocker or bell being there), permission to enter 
was given by the voice of some one inade calling aloud, '^ Come 
in,** or "Push np," leaving the visitor either to stand still, or by 
vigorous exertion to remove the vis inertUB of the heavy door, 
and a ponderous iron weight running through a rusty pulley 
behind, to force his body into the outer room, whilst, in doing 
so, the noise and skreeching sound of the rusty apparatus was 
portentously insufferable. 

On the west side of tiie High Street there were, in these days, 
'tk great many shops occupied by lint dealers and hecklers ; and 
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among these, was a weU^freqaeDted snaff-shop, kept bj Willie 
Alexander, for so he was familiarly named. Willie was giren to 
practical joking, and practised sometimes with complete suocess. 
On a weekly market day in Glusgow, one Wednesday forenoon, 
as Willie was standing at his shop door, a decent conntry-man, 
with a handle on his back, came down the street, and addressing 
Wniie said, 

" Ken ye, sir, whaur I could &' in wi* a guid Heckler here* 
abontsr 

Willie, who saw that a joke might be attempted with eivezy 
chance of snccess, looked somewhat seriously at the man, and 
iud, '* 'Deed it's no every lint^stripper hereabouts ye can lippen 
to, gndeman ; but if I had a job o' the kind, I think, there's ane 
I could depend on, no far aff, if he would undertak' it." 

This prefiioe induced the man to tell Willie — ** 'Deed, man, 
it's a pickle lint I want heckle't lor our wife at hame. It's our 
ain growin', and real guid^ and we want it right done, 'at we do; 
and it wHl oblige us greatly if ye can airt us to your fiien'.*' 

Willie on this told the honest man " That his friend, M'Crone, 
straight opposite, was one of the hut heekkrs in the town ; but 
ten to one," says Willie, ^* if he'U meddle wi't, as he has got rich, 
and they say, he's about leaving aff business; but ye can just 
leave your lint wi' him and try;" and after telling him how to 
get into the office, the man went off. 

On getting to Mr M'Crone's stairhead, and rapping, hearing 
the cry, *' Come in ; push up the door," the man, patting his 
shoulder and the bundle of lint against it, sent it up in a 
harry, with its creaking sound like wee-wee-wee, resembling 
the unearthly squeak of the railway whistle, and then bounced 
forward into the room, leaving the door to shut by the 
impetus of the ponderous weight behind, which it instantly 
did, with a bang which shook the whole house, and ael 
several young men in the room a-staring; one of whom, who 
seemed to be master there, asked the poor man what he meant 
or wanted. 

The man looked somewhat bewildered at the rapid modon 
and frightsome noise of the door, got oouiiised, and said, ** If 
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Mr M'Crone in?" and being told he was, but that he was 
engaged with some person in the inner room, the man insuted on 
seeing him ; this was refused, however, as Mr M'Crone was said to 
be very particularly engaged, and likely to be occupied for somf 
time, on which account he was desired to come back in an hour 
or so after. On being told thb, the man loosed from his 
shoulders a sheet in which he had the lint bundled up, and 
threw it down on the floor, saying, bo bad come with it from the 
country for Mr M'Crone's particular care, and would come back 
and see him about it. 

After his departure, Mr M'Orone, who thought the bundle 
might be sent as a present fh>m some one, patiently waited the 
man's return, and on seeing him, and finding that he was a 
stranger, asked him whose lint it was, when the man answered 
in a quiet conciliating manner, '* 'Deed, sir, it belangs to our 
wife and me ; it's a pickle we grew oursel'S ; it's as guid as 
oyer grew, and we're earnest that ye xoc^d do it Justice, ye see." 

This address was quite mysterious and incomprehensible to 
Mr M^Crone, who, somewhat nettled, asked the man *'what 
in all the world he meant by doing it justice ?" on which the 
man said somewhat timidly, *' Just heckle't weel, ye ken !" 

Mr M' Crone on this got enraged, and ordered the man 
forthwith to take up his bundle and be gone. 

The man, however, told Mr M' Crone " That lie was not to be 
made a fool o' in this way — that he would pay him weel for his 
trouble," and urged him to get it done. 

Mr M'Crone on this became outrageous, and was for thrusting 
the man out of his room, when the man said, '* I see it*s true what 
they tell't me ; ye're getting aboon your trade, and you'll soon 
lose your employment if you gang on at this gate ; ance mair 
I offer, if you do it weel and soon, I promise to pay you weel 
for't, as your neighbours assure me ' you're the best Heckler in 
the whole ioton.^" 

Mr M' Crone, after a little, saw the poor man had been 
imposed upon. He learnt that it was a trick of Willie Alexan- 
der, and often afterwards laughed heartily at it ; and he got th^ 
man and his bundle forthwith sent to a real lint Heckler hard by; 
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AN ALIBI PROYEN. 

Two of the co-presbyters of the late (1852) Bev. Mr Douglas, 
KBbarchaDi were dining with him, and ere they reached homoi 
the evening had closed in, and the luminary of the night was 
either away in the nether hemisphere, by previous engagement, 
or the ribband-breadth of illuminated surface was of no use to 
the reverend gentlemen. 

One of them, Rev. Mr T , stumbled in the dark over one 

of those piles of broken road-metal, which usually adorn the 
margins of the turnpike, as many casualties can bear testi- 
mony to. 

Rev. Mr L , the younger of the two, assisted in lifting 

him up, and it was found that the concussion had forced out of 
his pocket a case containing a pair of very valuable spectacles. 

A very diligent search was made for them, but in vain ; 
they made the best of their way to a cottage, and made known 
their case. The inmates promised to make a diligent search 
for them in the morning, which they did, and were successful. 

Mr L , when telling the mishap afterwards to Mr Doug- 
las, said, " We were a little ashamed of the afifair, as we con- 
ceived it possible for Scandal, with her trumpet tongue, to 
publish that we had been too hospitably entertained." 

" Oh," said Mr Douglas, " they might have thought you 

drunk, but it was impossible to say so of Mr T ." " Why ?" 

" Because," replied Mr D , " Mr T was evidently two 

glasses out of pocket." 



DEATH NOT A SCARECROW. 

Robin Douqall, beadle in the United Presbyterian Church, 
Duke Street, Glasgow, nearly half a century ago (1862), was 
teased by some striplings, who said to him, that he would surely 
be feared that he must soon die — as he had outlived consider- 
ably the '* three and ten " of the Hebrew poet. " Fley*d," 
Bays Robin, " no, no ! there's no mony asM folks dee." 
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CLBRIOAL COUBTBHIF. 

A BEY. aENTLBKAN in the Church of ScotUnd, now de- 
ceased (1852), had prepared, with great care, a series of dis- 
courses on the parable of the ten vii^ns, and hf|4 made nse of 
them rather longer than some of his brethren thought them 
entitled to. 

On the evening of a communion Sabbath, when assisting a 
brother clergyman in the same presbytery, one of this series was 
delivered, which the minister's ears had previously listened to 
oftener than he wished. When the services were over, and 
on their way to the manse — ** Man, John,'* said the minister, 
*' ye should gie up thae virgins, for they're really auld maidi 
now.** 

A DISAPP9INTBD HISTOBIAN. 

Not a quarter of a century has elapsed since Stirling's Lib- 
rary, in Glasgow, had for librarian a dry handler of folios, whose 
sarcasms were very sententious. 

The author of a History of France, which never has been 
popular, called at the library, very likely to ascertain whether 
the work was read, and asked whether " -'s History of 
France were in just now ?" He got for reply, " It ne'er was 
out, ur.' 

MATERIALS FOE WAB. 

Mb Hendbbson, the proverbialist, when supping with his 
friends, and partaking, as the terms of invitation to this closing 
repast of the day has it, " To take a bit toasted cheese or an egg," 
Mr H., when he thought the woody quality of the cheese was 
apparent, would say to the landlord, '* Man that cheese o' 
yours would mak* excellent sojers 0' — they would bum before 
they would rin." 

A BEALLT DISTBESSING CASB. 

" 'Deed, Minister, I think shame to come to yon," said an 
old dame who had sought the clergyman's kindly offices for the 
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same purpose on fonr previous oocasioiis. *' What's the matter, { 

Hai|;aiet, that ye should think shame to come to me ?" " 'Deed, 
dr, its just this, I have come to seek ye to marry me again." 
** Wellj Margaret, I do not see that ye have any occasion to 
think shame Id come for snch a purpose. Marriage, you know, 
is honoureUe in alL** **'Deed is't, sir, but I hae had ower 
muckle o't ahready. I believe there never was any poor woman 
plagnit wi' sic deeing bodies o' men as I hae been." 

A SOCIAL ABSBDOKIAK. 

" Hab ye ony objections to dine with me to-day ?" said a { 

(sommercial gentleman to an Aberdonian customer ? *' By no i 

means, sir, glad to pick and dab wi' ye at ony time and wi' op j 
fb'k.*' <' You have no objections to meet at dinner one o' your own 
craft." " No a man in Aberdeen that I canna meet. Surely it 
would be ill faur'd in me to object to ony person you thought 
proper to ask, sir; but wha is't, if there be nae iau't in speering?" ! 

" It's your neighbour John P., the draper." ** Eh, is't him ? to \ 

Auld Nick wi' him ! the skin flintl he would tak' the flesh affhis I 

&ther to mak' flannen o' to keep bis ain cauld carcase wann." 



early hours. 

A QBNTLEiCAN called at Logan House early one forenoon 
wishing to see the lAird. " Oh, Sir," said the servant, " he has 
some company wi' him." *' I am afraid that I have called too 
soon ; they'll not have done with breakfiist." ** 'Deed, Sir, it*8 
yesterday's dinner that they're no done wi'." 

YERT QUESTIOHABLE APPBOPEIATIOir. 

*' Jakbt " said the minister to one of his parishioners, when 
going the rounds of visitation, ** ye hae great reason for grati- 
tude to Providence for a' his comforts ; ye hae mair than an 
ordinary share o' the world's goods to make ye happy." 
** 'Deed, Sir, we hae great reason to be thankfh' fbr His kindness; 
and, Sir, we tak' a sanctified use o' the blessings g^en us — we 
live decently, and lay by the rest" 
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KG MEW DISCOTBKT. 

A FATHEB was qnestiooiog LU childreDi one Sanday even- 
log, on the portion of sacred writ in Genesia desoriptive of the 
oonstruction of the ark. " How was light admitted into the 
ark; glass was then unknown?" queried papa at one of the 
misses. " Oh ! Noah just lighted the gas." 

NOT BHYIABLB LODGINGS. 

" Is this yon, Tammas ? Man, you*re no mackle changed 
since I left you twenty years past to gang a sodgeriog !** ''It's 
just me, Davie; verra little changed for the hetter, I fear.*' 
** What are ye doing, man ?" " Just gaun through life wi' my 
feet on the treddles, as when ye left. I'm married, too, like the 
rest o* the warld." '' Are ye ! and wha got ye, man, to divide 
the cares of the world wi' ?" " Do ye mind a weaver they ca'd 
Satan ; for fo'k, in Paisley, are scarcely kent hy the name in 
the parish hooks ?** " Brawly do I mind Satan ! mony a gill hae 
I had wi' him." " Weel, Fm married to the DeiPs dochter, and 
we're just stopping wi' the auld fo'k !" 

▲M ANCIBMT FAMILY NOT IN BUBKB'S PBBBAGB. 

" You're Pat Magra, I'm sure, though it's thirty years since 
I heard the sound of your voice." " You're right, an' it's just 
myself here agin among you." " How are times wid you ?" 
'' Ooh, cruel bad — nothing to do, and less to ate ; if it goes on 
long this way, we may go and croak like frogs in a hog, for 
want of having anything else to do." " How are all our old 
finends ? — the turf, I'm afraid, has put out the tailor." '* 'Deed 
and you're right." " How is ould Dennis ? as we used to call 
him." " Och, well and hearty." " And Barney too, merry- 
hearted Barney ; I hope his foot is on the top of the turf yet T* 
'* To be sure it is, and I am right glad of it ; but he's married, 
poor fellow." "Married is he? an' to whom did Barney 
buckle to ? he deserved a good wife." " Yes, he did deserve it, 
but didn't get it; he's married to the devil's own daughter, 
sure !" '* Ay, ay ; well, it's so, is it ? — then he is married into 
an ould ancient family." 
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THE BKAVBS AMD THE BAUCHLE. 

" I THIKK m DO be laug on this yirtb,** said a person oyer- 
heard in an adjoining room, whose stutter indicated inebriety. 
" What's the matter noo wi' ye, Robin," replied the other, who 
was not so &r gone, " will ye tell me whar you're gaun, and if 
it's a better place I'll gang wi' you, man ?" ^ Dinna joke about 
it, Willie, for it's true ; I had an awfu' dream." *' Dream ! y« 
tavert fool! wha cares about dreams?" "Ay, but this is a 
real true dream." " How do ye ken it's true ? has't been ftd- 
fill'd already? that's the only way I can ken whether dreams are 
true or no : but maybe it's a ghost that I'm speaking to : if sae, 
it's the first o' the kind that I hae heard o' that could stan' sax 
gills at a sittin'." " Will you just baud your tongue and I'll tell 
ye a' about it ? I dream't that I was in a kirkyard, and I saw 
a great big open grave." "Man, that's irichtsome, Robin; but 
say awa'." *' An' there was an auld hat lying at the bottom o' 
the grave, and an auld bauchle at the mouth o't, and the twa were 
crackin' to ane anlther." ''Hout! toutl tout! tout! havers, 
blethers, how could a bauchle speak to a hat, or a hat to a bau- 
chle? we a' ken that there's tongues in heads, but I ne'er heard 
0* ony in hats or bauchles afore; there's gay lang tongues whiles 
aneatb mutches, as ye ken." " It's a dream, ye stupid block- 
head ; will you no keep your ain tongue within your teeth till I 
tell't to you ?*' " The bauchle was lookin' doun, as I thought, 
mae ways than ane on the puhr hat, and it was sayin', * Friend, 
you're low aneuch i' the world now — chang't days wi' you, 
wha like you wi' your birse up when you were cockin' on the 
bailie's pow ?* * Ay,' said the hat, * it's chang't days wi* me, 
nae doubt.' * What brought ye to sic a wafu' plicbt?' said the 
bauchle. ' Whan the bailie brought me hame, my skin was as 
fileekit as the otter's, and they were sae carefti' about me, 
that they would scarcely let sun or win' licht on me — pat 
umbrellas aboon me when the least smur o' rain cam' on,*an* 
when the baiHe was on the bench, there was I lying aside him 
on the velvet cushion, as crouse as a newly kam'd cat; but I 
got ont o* fiusbion, an* anither ane was brought hame, and they 
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wonld scarcely gie me a nail to hang on, but gied my braw bzass 
pin to the new comer, an' I was ta'en out at nichts, and in wat 
wather to save it, and after they had sairt themselyes wi' me, they 
aelt me to an Eerish broker, and he selt me again to a Paddie, a 
coal caiiier : he got himsel' drank ae nicht, and fell and dour't 
his ain croon, and knockit out mine; then they shewed me up and 
fill*d me wi* sann, and carried me frae house to house fu' o' brayed 
stanes to saund their floors wi', as lang as the steeks would hand 
my croon thegither, and then they threw me out into the closs, 
and a blackguard callan tied me to a dog's tail, and he ran into 
the kirkyard wi' me, and I was tumbled in here. Ye seem to 
be sair ibrfochten yoursel', bauchle — ^you're aboon me noo in the 
warl', time aboot, it's aye the way o't : sin' I hae tel't ye my 
sorrowfu' history, ye micht let me hear yours.^ * It's something 
like your ain, beaver; we may shake hands ower our misfor- 
tunes; when I came out o' the souter's hands, wha like me? ye 
micht hae ta*en aff your beard at me, instead of a glass, wi' real 
reflexion. Mony a bottle o' Day and Martin was poured on 
my outside, to gar me glitter. I was a real oordivan slipper, and 
my lady when she brought me hame, wad only gang on carpets 
wi' me, and as canny as if she were gaun on velvet. In a while 
she put me on to balls and routs, and my sides pay't for't there; 
but the worst thing for me was the kicking and flinging at 
Highlan reels; twa o' them did me mair damage than sax weeks, 
nicht after nicht, o' your scrapin', bowin', and beckin' at quad- 
rilles. If I had my life to begin again, and had it in ray power, 
I ne'er would gang wi' ony person to a place where they were 
likely to dance reels ; my lady dang out my sides wi' her kickin' 
and flingin', and put hersel' in sic a puff o' heat, that a gliff o' 
win', as she gaed through the lobby, catched her by the throat, 
and sat doun on her lungs, puir thing, and we were baith thrown 
on the shelf at the same time, she was bnsket in her deadal 
dress in less than three months after ; the servants i' the honae 
took me up next, and their big trampers soon finish^ my 
career ; they coost me ower that window up there ; it looks into 
the kirkyard, ye see, and here I am ;' that's my dream. Oh ! 
man, Will, I believe I am gaun to dee; it's just a wamin' to me» 
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wow! wow!" "H>Tcn, mu, Robin, nhat m yon gatPm' st? 
— it** jnrt ■ scbt 0* tbe npt mud downi o' &e mrV — oar uo 
bo&s — bailW be&VBn, and ladiea' lUppeti — ■* bdow tbe 
bMVCT or ibooD tho taudils. Tb« doelor may plaster ind 
caller a Dp for ■ while, bat the iteeks that baud the &bric 
ttagither, will gie wij, nwin dnm ■> ye maj; asunder we 
ooBHi like the poor bnnchle, ui' a' tbe att lueath the nm cuiia 
pot the pieee* in tbdr places, and Meek them thc^jther tfia,' 
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